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WHAT  THE  PAPERS  REVEALED. 

I. 

“  Sin,  the  gentlemen  are  coming  down.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  suppose  then  it ’s  all  over.  Poor  old 
Nancy !  .“he  will  be  a  dreadful  loss  to  me.”  And  the 
speaker  looked  up  with  a  sigh  from  a  volume  of 
Greek  plays,  which  he  had  been  reading  with  evi* 
dent  relish. 

The  room  in  which  this  brief  Colloquy  took  place 
was  a  hand.some  and  lofty,  but  not  very  spacious 
apartment,  panelled  in  oak  and  lined  with  book¬ 
cases;  a  massive  oak  table,  quaintly  carved,  was 
drawn  near  the  large  old-fashioned  grate,  where  a 
fire  of  mixed  coal  and  wood  burned  brightly.  Ev¬ 
erything  in  the  room  bespoke  comfort  and  luxury, 
but  of  the  ornamental  element  there  was  not  a  single 
vestige.  The  original  oak  chair  had  been  discarded 
to  make  way  for  deep-cushioned  lounges,  and  in 
one  of  these  sat  the  master  of  the  house.  Sir  Edward 
Ashly,  his  book  now  closed,  plunged  in  what  is 
commonly  called  “  a  brown  study.” 

The  servant-girl,  with  the  uncertainty  that  be¬ 
trayed  a  novice  to  the  ways  of  the  house,  moved  and 
replaced  a  tray  containing  wine-glasses,  decanters, 
and  biscuits,  that  she,  a  minute  before,  deposited  on 
the  centre-table ;  she  then  busied  herself  in  re¬ 
arranging  the  folds  of  the  window-curtains,  glanced 
inquisitively  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
from  the  huge  lamp  burning  on  the  centre-table,  to 
the  smaller  pair  on  the  ehiinney-piece,  and  apparently 
gaining  no  inspiration  by  the  inspection,  inquired 
hesitatingly,  — 

“  Anything  more,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  the  master,  shortly ;  “  you  may  go.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  heavy  curtains  that  hung  before 
the  door  were  raised,  and  two  gentlemen  entered 
the  room.  The  foremost  of  them  looked  very  grave ; 
he  was  a  tall  man  with  silvery  hair,  and  bis  white 
cravat  pronounced  him  a  clergyman. 

”  I  am  glad  you  sent  for  me,”  he  said ;  “  the  poor 
woman,  so  Dr.  Nichol  tells  me,  grew  calm  directly 
she  heard  I  was  coming,  and  although  greatly  agi¬ 
tated  at  first,  her  end  was  peace.” 

“  She  is  dead,  then  ?  ” 

“  Dead,  and  no  mistake,”  observed  the  gentleman 
who  bail  not  yet  spoken,  rubbing  his  bands  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  approaching  the  blaze.  “  I  never  allow 
the  parson  to  be  summoned  till  all  hope  is  over ;  the 
sight  of  one  is  too  sugge.stive  to  a  nervous  patient. 
But,”  he  added  more  seriously,  “  when  I  feel  my 
efforts  to  be  hopeless,  I  make  way  for  the  disciple  of 
a  better  Physician.” 

“  Poor  old  Nancy !  ”  said  Sir  Edward,  regretfully. 


“  Well,  if  skill  could  have  saved  her,  I  am  sure 
yours  would.  And  now  draw  nearer  the  fire ;  vou 
will  require  a  glass  of  wine  before  venturing  into 
the  frosty  air.” 

“  You  see  I  did  not  wait  for  an  invitation,”  re¬ 
marked  the  clergyman,  who  was  alreadv  seated ;  “  I 
consider  myself  one  of  the  privileged  few  who  may 
venture  with  impunity  into  the  lion’s  den.” 

“  It  would  be  strange  if  you  could  not,  Nugent,” 
answered  Sir  Edward,  “  for,  of  course,  by  the  lion 
you  mean  me.  A  chat  over  old  college-days  some¬ 
times  does  good  even  to  a  hermit.” 

“  And  what  a  hermit  you  have  liecome !”  was  Mr. 
Nugent’s  reply ;  it  seems  impossible  to  understand 
why  a  man,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  continental 
courts,  should  return  home  merely  to  shut  himself 
up.” 

“  For  tliat  very  reason  you  ought  to  understand 
it,”  answered  his  friend.  ”  When  I  first  left  Eng¬ 
land,  many  years  ago,  I  required  the  whirl  of  action 
and  continual  change  of  scene ;  but  I  was  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Sjiain  long  enough  to  wish  heartily  I  had 
never  accepted  the  post,  independent  of  my  ear¬ 
lier  diplomatic  experiences  in  Turkey  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  Such  responsibilities  give  a  surfeit  of  society, 
I  assure  you,  and  render  repose  inexpressibly  desir¬ 
able  and  grateful.” 

“Well,”  here  interposed  the  doctor,  “  I  candidly 
confess  that  your  perfect  seclusion  is  a  mystery  to 
me :  no  dervish  could  worship  solitude  with  more 
pertinacity.  Of  course,  personally,  it  makes  the  ex- 
cejjtion  in  my  favor  the  more  flattering ;  but  can 
you  wonder  at  the  indignation  of  the  county  when 
a  man  in  your  |>osition,  Sir  Edward  Ashlv,  of  Ashly 
Hall,  indulges  in  such  unorthodo.x  tastes’^ ” 

“  That  indignation  has  long  ago  died  out,”  an¬ 
swered  Sir  Edwanl,  good-humore<lly ;  “the  world 
is,  fortunately,  very  willing  to  foi^et  those  who  for¬ 
get  it ;  my  return  and  retirement  were  the  conven¬ 
tional  nine-days’  wonder,  nothing  more.  Besides,  I 
am  not  without  companions,”  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  book-cases  round  the  room. 

“  And  these  have  been  your  only  companions  ever 
since  you  came  back  to  England  ?  ”  the  doctor  said, 
interrogatively,  his  eyes  following  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  ;  “  why,  that  must  be  nearly  four  years.” 

“Just  four  years.” 

“  And  during  all  that  time  you  have  had  no  other 
servant  to  wait  upon  you  but  the  poor  old  woman 
lying  above  ?  ” 

“  No  other.” 

“  More  of  your  eccentricity,  cried  Mr.  Nugent. 
“  Not  only  you  restrict  your  household  to  one  sole  at¬ 
tendant,  but  you  choose  for  the  post  the  ugliest  and 
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most  repubive  sample  of  womanhood  I  ever  beheld. 

I  am  now  merely  speaking  of  appearances,  for  I  re¬ 
member  how  well  and  faithfully  she  served  you,  and 
have  often  remarked  with  astonbhment  her  wonder¬ 
ful  quietness  and  rapidity  while  waiting  on  us  at 
table ;  but  how  could  you  have  ever  brought  your¬ 
self  to  look  at  her  ?  ” 

“  Habit,  I  suppose.  There  were  two  other  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  house  besides  old  Nancy,  but  you  never 
saw  them,  for  she  constituted  herself  my  special  at¬ 
tendant,  gliding  about  noiselessly,  and  keeping  the 
others,  with  their  creaking  shoes,  always  in  the 
lower  regions.  It  was  such  comfort.  The  house 
might  have  been  managed  by  invisible  fairies,  so 
punctually  and  silently  everything  was  done.” 

“How  much  you  will  miss  her!”  said  Mr.  Nu¬ 
gent. 

“More  than  I  can  tell  you.  When  I  first  re¬ 
turned  from  abroad,  my  present  head  groom,  who  was 
then  my  valet,  chose  her  for  me  from  among  the  few 
who  presented  themselves ;  for  there  were  not  many 
willing  to  take  service  in  a  great,  lonely  country 
house,  deserted  except  in  one  wing,  without  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  company  or  variety.  He  chose  her  for  the 
(qualities  which  would  have  deterred  you,  and  which 
made  her  so  inestimable  to  me,  her  excessive  Uj;li- 
ness,  her  insurmountable  taciturnity,  and  her  activi¬ 
ty,  remarkable  for  so  old  a  woman ;  and  he  certainly 
chose  well.  The  poor  creature  fell  into  my  ways 
silently  and  at  once ;  her  seamed  and  scarred  face 
was  an  ever-present  assurance  of  the  impossibility  of 
lovers  and  interlopers ;  her  grim  determination  and 
surliness,  a  guarantee  of  her  empire  below  stairs ; 
and,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  really  unprecedented 
value  of  old  Nancy,  I  do  not  remember  having  once 
exchanged  as  many  as  six  words  with  her  during 
the  four  years  that  she  was  my  exclusive  and  con¬ 
stant  attendant.” 

Sir  Edward  Ashly  concluded  hb  sentence  in  the 
slow  and  unjiressive  tone  always  adopted,  when  the 
culminating  (x>int  of  a  eulogy  is  reacheil. 

Dr.  Nichol  smiled.  “  ‘  Words  are  as  silver,  but 
silence  is  as  gold,’”  he  quoted.  “  I  always  thought, 
for  my  part,  that  your  old  servant  was  a  mute,  until 
called  in  to  attend  her,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
although  not  a  timid  man,  that  her  ghastly,  fossilized 
face  used  to  frighten  me.  It  is  jiainful  to  think 
how  much  we  are  influenced  by  looks,”  the  doctor 
said ;  “  and  in  cases  like  the  present,  how  unjustly 
so.  My  dear  Ashly,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
place  thb  poor  woman.  Such  qualities  as  those  you 
esteem  most  are  rare.” 

“  I  don’t  expect  I  shall  ever  replace  her.  Already 
that  girl  who  emerged  from  the  back  premises  when 
poor  Nancy  gave  up  work  (which  she  did  not  till 
the  last  moment)  has  driven  me  to  the  verge  of  in¬ 
sanity  ;  rushing  about,  bustling,  fussing,  and  actually 
tormenting  me  for  orders.  Onlers !  Why,  Nancy 
never  asked  me  for  an  order  in  her  life.  She  did 
everything  by  intuition,  and  never  left  anything  un¬ 
done.  Poor  faithful  old  monster,  I  shall  miss  her 
steaily,  unobtrusive  services,  as  I  would  the  presence 
of  an  old  friend.” 

“  How  long  was  she  ill  ?  ’’  asked  the  rector. 

“  Two  days,”  the  doctor  said,  replying  for  his 
hoet.  “  When  I  was  first  sent  for,  I  saw  there  was 
no  hope ;  the  frame  completely  shattered  and  worn 
out ;  and  I  asked  the  poor  woman  if  she  would  like 
to  go  home.  She  said  she  had  no  home.” 

“  Poor  thing  1”  observed  Sir  Edward  ;  “  I  did 
not  know  that :  but  in  any  case,  I  think  it  a  cruelty 
to  send  a  servant  away  for  getting  sick,  as  if  it  were 
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a  crime.  Yet  this  is  often  done.  For  my  part,  I 
gave  orders  that  poor  Nancy  should  receive  as  much 
care  as  myself,  in  proof  of  which  she  was  attended 
by  mv  favorite  doctor.” 

“  You  could  not  do  less,  even  in  a  human  point  of 
view,”  answered  Mr.  Nugent ;  “  besides,  this  old 
woman  always  struck  me  as  a  perfect  Cerberus  of 
trustworthiness  and  vigilance ;  and,  from  what  you 
say,  she  must  have  exceeded  all  I  gave  her  credit 
for.” 

“  Four  years  of  untiring  service  are  a  great  test,” 
Sir  Edward  said,  with  a  groan.  “  I  expect  I  shall 
soon  learn,  to  my  cost,  how  invaluable  she  has  been  ] 
to  me.”  I 

“  By  the  by,  what  was  her  name  ?  ”  asked  the  ' 
doctor ;  “  we  shall  want  it  for  the  burial  certifi¬ 
cate.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  moodily  replied  the  host,  whose 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  his  ditliculty  in  the 
matter  of  household  reorganization ;  “  I  never  heard, 
—  I  always  called  her  Nancy.” 

“  We  can  easily  settle  that  question,”  said  the 
rector,  producing  a  roll  of  papers  from  his  pocket; 

“  the  poor  creature’s  mind  was  sorely  ill  at  ease,  and 
one  of  her  last  eflbrts  was  expended  in  drawing  this 
packet  from  under  her  pillow,  saying  it  would  tell 
all  about  her.” 

With  these  words  Mr.  Nugent  handed  the  papers 
to  Sir  Edward,  who  began  listlessly  to  unroll  tliem ; 
but  no  sooner  had  his  eyes  fallen  on  the  first  word, 
than,  with  a  smothered  sound,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
heavy  blow,  he  clutched  nervously  at  the  table,  and 
his  face,  from  pale,  became  perfectly  livid.  With 
wild  eagerness,  he  perused  the  documents,  and  when 
the  last  had  been  read,  he  raised  his  head,  revealing 
to  his  astonished  companions,  a  face  so  changed  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  —  ghastly,  expression¬ 
less,  and  awful  in  its  vacancy.  Then,  before  either  of 
his  friends,  paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  could  utter  a  word,  his  grasp  relaxed,  the 
papers  fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  he  fell  back  rigid 
and  insensible. 

Both  gentlemen  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  restore  him,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
servant-girl  nearly  took  leave  of  her  senses,  when 
summoned  by  Dr.  Nichol,  at  the  sight  of  her  mas¬ 
ter,  motionless  and  apparently  dead,  and  threatened 
to  faint  herself,  when  the  doctor  resorted  to  his  lan¬ 
cet,  all  simple  restoratives  having  failed.  As  the 
blood  started,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  the 
baronet  moaned,  and  ojK*ned  his  eyes. 

“All  right!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  twisting  a 
handkerchief  round  the  incision ;  “  in  a  very  few 
moments  ‘  Richanl  will  be  himself  again.’  ” 

“  Doctor,  can  you  account  for  this  ‘f  ”  whispen’d 
Mr.  Nugent,  whose  curiosity  rose  as 'his  teais  less¬ 
ened.  “  Was  it  caused  by  those  papers  V  ” 

“  Undoubtedly.  Perhaps  a  date,  or  even  a  stray 
word,  may  have  brought  too  vividly  before  him 
some  forgotten  circumstance.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  mind  first,  and  then  the  body,  gave  wiiy  under 
a  mental  shock.” 

“  The  body  —  yes ;  but  the  mind  ?  ”  said  the  rec¬ 
tor,  in  a  horror-struck  voice.  “  You  don’t  mean  to 
say  —  ” 

“  O !  only  for  the  moment,  of  course,”  answered 
the  doctor.  “  Look  at  him  now  !  in  five  minutes  he 
will  be  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

“  Thank  God !  ”  ejaculated  Mr.  Nugent,  greatly 
relieved. 

By  degrees  Sir  Edward’s  color  returned. 
“  Those  papers  ?  ”  were  his  first  words. 
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“  O,  never  mind  the  papers,  Ashly,”  said  the  rec¬ 
tor  ;  “  leave  them  to  me,  and  I  will  see  about  every¬ 
thing.  The  fire  waa  too  hot  for  you,  and  you 
fainted.” 

“  No,  Nugent  You  know,  as  well  as  Dr.  Nichol, 
that  it  was  not  the  fire.  I  saw  in  those  papers  a 
oaine  that  1  never  expected  to  see  again,  and 
learne<l  from  them  a  strange  and  wonderful  fact,  — 
so  wonderful  that  it  is  iinpossiViIe  to  realize  it 
The  unexpected  resurrection  of  that  name  prostrat¬ 
ed  me ;  but  now  the  shock  is  over,  I  feel  I  shall 
derive  comfort  from  what  I  have  discovered.” 

“  Good !  ”  said  the  doctor,  as  if  di.smissing  the 
subject.  “  ‘  All ’s  well  that  ends  well.’  ” 

“  But,”  Sir  Edward  continued,  “  you  ask  me  no 
questions,  and  I  appreciate  your  delicacy,  for  you 
must  have  been  startled  and  mystified ;  but  there  is 
now  no  reason  why  I  should  not  enlighten  you. 
Tlie  one  great  episode  of  my  life  has  been  revived 
to-night :  the  episode  which  made  me  a  wanderer 
from  youth  to  age  from  my  native  land.  The  long- 
buried  memories  have  been  suildenly  recalled  to 
life;  you  shall  hear  them,  if  you  like.” 

The  faces  of  both  gentlemen  betrayed  eager  cu¬ 
riosity,  but  Mr.  Nugent  he.sitated.  “If  the  mere 
recollection  has  been  too  much  for  you,  a  long  re¬ 
cital  will  surely  do  you  harm,”  he  said. 

“  No,”  answered  Sir  Edward,  —  “  it  was  the  sur¬ 
prise  that  upset  me ;  and,  moreover,  brooding  upon 
such  a  past  would  be  worse  than  relating  it.” 

“  True,”  said  the  doctor,  noilding  assent ; 
“brooding  would  be  worse.”  And  his  sanction 
settled  the  question. 

“  I  really  owe  you  an  explanation  of  my  strange 
emotion,”  their  host  then  said,  heaping  additional 
logs  on  the  fire  from  a  handsome  carved  wood-case 
that  stood  beside  bis  chair,  a  relic  of  continental 
habits.  “  Draw  near ;  and  while  we  share  the  house 
between  us  and  the  dead  up  stairs,  I  will  tell  you 
what  those  papers  recalled,  and  what  they  re¬ 
vealed.” 

II. 

When*  I  bade  farewell  to  a  college  life,  —  leaving 
you,  Nugent,  winning  the  praises  of  all,  and  the  en¬ 
vy  of  some,  —  I  started  at  once  for  Wales,  on  a 
visit  to  Sir  Andrew  Heath.  Tliis  visit  had  been  a 
long-planned  project  of  my  parents,  and  originated, 
strangely  enough,  in  a  romantic  attachment  of  Sir 
Andrew’s  for  my  mother.  My  father,  who  had  been 
the  confidant  of  the  lover,  became,  ultimately,  the 
husband ;  but,  contrary  to  the  u.sual  rule  in  such 
cases,  no  quarrel  ensued.  Sir  Andrew,  shortly 
afterwards,  married  an  heiress,  who,  fortunately  for 
him.  shared  his  love  for  the  country,  and  they  lived 
quite  out  of  'the  world,  on  their  estates  in  Wales. 
Aly  father.  Sir  Edward  Ashly,  had  only  one  child, 
a  son ;  Sir  Andrew  Heath  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter.  'The  result  is  obvious:  to  cement  the 
two  friendships,  to  join  the  two  fortunes,  to  connect 
the  two  families,  —  such  was  the  dream  of  our  re¬ 
spective  parents  from  our  earliest  years. 

As  a  child,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
my  little  wife,  but  I  had  never  seen  her ;  ray  father 
had  a  theory  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  believe  in 
years  of  childish  familiarity  being  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  tender  passion;  so  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  not  until  1  had  come  to  man’s  estate, 
ami  had  left  college,  was  I  to  see  the  young  lady, 
and  judge  for  myself  whether  the  wishes  so  long  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  houses  of  Ashly  and  Heath  were 
likely  to  be  realized.  My  father’s  system  was  cer¬ 


tainly  a  good  one ;  no  constraint  was  laid  upon  me ; 

I  was  merely  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  left  to  decide  for  myself.  In  consequence  j 
of  the  young  lady  being  personally  unknown  to  me, 
the  charms  of  expectation  and  conjecture  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  greater  interests  involved,  and  I  started 
on  my  journey  to  Wales  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  suspense  that  would  have  delighted  my  father 
and  Sir  Andrew,  could  they  but  have  known  it. 

I  am  telling  you  a  story  of  many  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  railways  were  everywhere,  and  isolation  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Such  is  truly  the  case  now,  but  in  those 
(lays  many  parts  of  the  country  were  almost  unat^ 
tainable ;  and  my  journey  to  Glentwyr,  a  thinly- 
populated  district  in  the  most  distant  section  of 
Wales,  was  an  ail'air  of  no  inconsiderable  magni¬ 
tude.  Many  days,  in  various  coaches,  brought  me 
to  within  some  fifty  miles  of  my  destination,  where 
I  found  Sir  Andrew  Heath’s  carriage  in  waiting, 
with  post  horses,  to  carry  me  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  approach  to  Glentwyr  was  a  scene  of  barren 
picturesqueness  almost  savage  in  its  desolation,  but 
very  beautiful,  nevertheless.  I  did  not  remember 
having  seen  a  single  human  habitation  from  the 
time  I  entered  the  carriage  till  I  drove  through  the 
little  village  of  Glentwyr.  All  the  stories  of  fiury 
palaces  I  had  loved  to  read  as  a  boy  rushed  to  my 
memory  when  I  first  laid  eyes  on  Sir  Andrew 
Heath’s  grand  old  house,  lying  in  a  wide-spreading, 
sheltereif  valley,  and  encompassed  roun(i  ^  the 
finest  and  boldest  mountains  in  the  country.  I  have 
often  been  reminded  of  its  situation  by  one  of  our 
most  sympathetic  modem  jioets,  in  a  reference  he 
makes  to  a  similar  scene,  which  he  describes  hap¬ 
pily  as 

“  A  lovely  laod-Iocked  vale.” 

Sir  Andrew  received  me  at  the  door  of  his  house, — 
an  honest,  open-hearted,  country  gentleman,  some¬ 
what  boisterous,  I  thought,  —  probably  an  active 
sportsman  and  farmer.  Such  was  my  first  impres¬ 
sion,  and  I  had  some  pretensions  to  unusual  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation.  He  led  me  at  once  to  Ladv 
Heath,  and  left  us  to  make  acquaintanee.  She  struck 
me  as  a  delicate  woman,  ratner  preoccupied  with 
her  health,  but  in  a  graceful,  feminine  way,  not  de¬ 
void  of  a  certain  charm ;  and  before  we  had  been 
many  minutes  together,  I  was  wholly  fascinated  by 
that  indescribable  gentleness  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  call  womanliness,  and  which  she 
jiossessed  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

It  was  during  that  interview  that  I  first  looked  on 
my  long-dreamed-of  betrothed.  Where  was  she  ? 
Had  she  heard  of  my  arrival  ?  How  soon  should  I 
see  her  ?  Such  were  the  questions  I  was  asking  my¬ 
self,  —  a  feeling  of  restless  impatience  stealing  over 
me.  When  she  entered  the  room,  on  perceiving  me, 
she  started,  as  if  unprepared  for  my  presence,  but 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  introduction  with 
haughty  stateliness.  To  say  she  was  hand.some 
would  be  to  use  an  expression  contemptibly  weak,  — 
there  was  something  startling  in  her  faultless  loveli¬ 
ness  ;  highly-colored  and  itleal  as  all  mjr  precon¬ 
ceived  portraits  had  been,  I  had  never  pictured  in 
my  imagination  a  beauty  so  dazzling  as  hers.  She 
held  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  I  heard  from  her 
mother  that  she  was  a  great  re.ader ;  from  her  I  could 
not  obtain  a  word.  This  reticence  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  first  day,  and  for  long 
afterwards. 

I  mu.st  not  weary  you  with  minute  details,  though 
every  hour  spent  under  that  roof  is  as  vivid  to  me 
as  if  it  had  only  occurred  yesterday.  Let  it  suffice 
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to  say,  that  .as  day  after  d.ay  passed  by,  uneventful 
and  monotonous,  I  could  not  thaw  the  icy  reserve 
Miss  Heath  had  shown  me  from  the  first. 

Alone,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  country 
bouse,  it  seemed  almost  imi)ossibTe,  that  constant 
companionship  should  not  inevitably  render  an  in- 
cn'.ase  of  familiarity ;  yet,  far  from  this,  her  manner, 
with  time,  only  grew  more  distant  and  undemonstra¬ 
tive  ;  and,  if  occasionally  I  sought  to  join  her  solitary 
rambles  in  the  park,  she  would  either  acquiesce  si¬ 
lently,  laying  (town  with  ostentatious  resignation 
some  favorite  book,  or  darkly  hint  a  vague  taunt 
almut  forced  companionship.  I  was  honestly  mysti¬ 
fied.  I  could  not  decide  whether  to  attribute  her 
varying,  but  always  disdainful  mood,  to  a  naturally 
morbiil  character,  self-cultured  in  solitude,  or  to  a 
stuilied  motive  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  conjec¬ 
ture  a  caiLse.  Th.at  I  w.as  personally  distasteful  to 
her,  as  my  fears  sometimes  suggested,  seemed  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  fii-st  hour  we 
met,  before  she  could  have  formed  any  opinion  ad¬ 
verse  or  favorable  to  me,  her  manner  had  been 
eijually  repelling.  Besides,  if  such  a  feeling  e.visted, 
why  not  express  it  ?  Her  marriage  was  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  I  felt  sure  that  whatever  might  be  my 
sufferings,  and  their  disappointment,  her  parents 
would  never  force  a  sacrifice  to  their  wishes,  from  an 
only  child. 

With  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Heath,  I  wius  soon 
on  the  friendliest  terms,  and  their  open-hearted 
kindness  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  their  daughter’s 
unfathomable  nature.  To  them,  therefore,  I  con¬ 
fided  all  my  doubts,  and  certainly  found  consolation. 
Sir  Andrew  attributed  his  daughter’s  reserve  to  the 
natural  shyness  of  a  young  girl,  brought  up  in  an 
almost  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  isolated 
from  all  society,  having  never  met  a  young  man  be¬ 
fore  ;  and,  moreover,  aware  of  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  Glentwyr,  —  an  addition.al  reason  for  conscious 
bashfulness.  He  argued  that  the  reserve  which 
alarmed  me  ought,  rather,  to  be  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  showing  the  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  of 
the  girl  1  hoped  to  make  my  wife. 

Lady  Heath,  with  truer  instinct,  deplored  her 
daughter’s  manner,  but  it  appeared  to  occasion  her 
no  surprise.  Miss  Heath,  she  told  me,  was  reticent 
and  undemonstrative,  even  with  her  parents ;  she 
had  lived  on  books  ever  since  she  had  been  able  to 
read,  and  had  resisted  every  effort  of  her  mother’s 
to  stop  her  constant  sujiplies  of  indiscriminate  litera¬ 
ture.  “  I  feared,”  concluded  Lady  Heath,  “  that  so 
much  reading,  in  a  life  of  inaction,  might  tend  to  a 
morbid  state  of  mind ;  but  Gabriella  is  a  strong 
nature,  and  1  am  a  weak  one ;  and  though  she 
never  openly  disobeyed  me,  I  foresaw  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  depriving  her  of  her  only  pleasure  ;  especially 
as  I  could  not  hope  to  make  Sir  Andrew  understand 
my  view  of  the  case.” 

There  was  something  so  reassuring  and  so  plausi¬ 
ble  in  all  this  reasoning  that  I  gladly  allowed  myself 
to  be  convinced  by  it;  resolved  that,  if  patience 
only  was  required,  I  would  endeavor  to  emulate 
that  of  Jacob  for  his  beloved  Rachel ;  for  the  beauty 
of  this  strange  girl  had  enslaved  me.  I  could  not 
call  the  feeling  love, —  however  strong  the  passionate 
element  in  love,  there  still  must  be  a  large  share  of 
personal  identity,  a  real  or  supposed  sympathy  with 
individual  character:  something  beyond  the  mere 
outward  impression  on  the  senses,  to  compass  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word ;  whereas  Gabriella  Heath’s 
mind  was  a  sealed  book  to  me,  her  character  as  in¬ 
scrutable,  her  feelings,  if  she  had  any,  as  impenetra¬ 


ble  as  those  of  the  sphinx.  But  an  admiration  i 
stronger  than  reason,  and  overwhelming  in  intensity,  I 
grew  upon  me  in  spite  of  myself.  It  may  be  that  the  I 
mystery  of  her  unalterable  reserve  gave  addition¬ 
al  fiiscination  to  her  already  irresistible  loveliness; 
for  her  cold,  proud  face  was  full  of  power,  anil  the 
character  of  her  beauty  the  complete  reverse  of  what 
would  be  generally  attributed  to  a  passionless  nature. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was  that  my 
whole  life  and  thoughts  became  concentrated  into  a 
desire  to  lead  her  to  a  betrayal  of  her  real  natui-e ; 
and  many  were  the  traps  I  laid  to  find  the  bent  of 
her  mind,  and  on  that  clew  to  shape  my  course. 

There  were  times  when  a  gleam  of  animation  re¬ 
warded  my  perseverance.  I  remember  especially 
one  occasion  that,  seeing  her  with  a  history  of  the 
first  French  revolution  in  her  hand,  I  m.ade  some 
trivial  remark  on  the  pathetic  incidents  of  the  time, 
the  sufferings  of  the  weak,  well-meaning  king,  the 
degradation  of  the  beautiful,  proud  queerr,  and  the 
unhappy,  he.art-rending  story  of  the  poor  child,  l.K)uis 
XV’II.  She  turned  on  me  with  une.xampled  scorn : — 

“  Of  course,”  she  sneered,  “  what  is  it  if  people 
groan  for  generations  under  the  pressure  of  tyr.iniiy 
and  wrong  ?  What  if  they  toil,  and  faint,  and  [ler- 
isli  to  supply  a  iiroper  succession  of  pleasures  to  their 
superiors  V  AV'hat  if  they  die  by  thousands  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  penury  ?  It  is  their  business,  —  the  purpase 
for  which  they  were  created ;  but  if,  by  some  mis¬ 
take,  a  latent  spark  of  manhood  struggles  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  they  rise  upon  the  oppressors,  or  the  repre- 
sent<atives  of  their  oppressors,  to  proclaim  a  glorious 
equality,  then  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  two  or  three 
lives  is  a  blot  upon  the  page  of  history,  hitherto 
quite  unsullied  by  the  myriads  of  deaths  among  the  j 
people,  caused  by  iniquitous  and  heartless  inisgov- 
erninent.  If  such  narrow-minded  egotism  is  educa¬ 
tion,  you  had  better  not  have  gone  to  college.” 

Her  extraordinary  warmth  on  so  completelv  ab¬ 
stract  a  subject  quite  bewildered  me ;  her  philoso- 
j)hy,  too,  though,  [lerhaps,  well  founded,  soiiiided 
strange  from  the  lips  of  a  girl  scarcely  twenty  years 
of  age ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  days  wore  on,  that 
I  knew  her  less  and  lesj. 

Beyond  this  one  outbreak,  however,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  sarcasm  when  any  question  of  social  distinc¬ 
tion  was  started,  I  never  got  any  further  clew  to 
Miss  Heath’s  real  character,  her  unvarying  placidity 
remained  as  unimpressionable  as  ever.  At  length, 
when  days  and  weeks  brought  me  apparently  no  near-  \ 
er  the  object  of  my  mission  than  in  the  first  hour  of 
my  arrival,  I  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  to  brave  all 
consequences,  and  propose  to  Gabriella.  Her  whole 
conduct  was  such  an  enigma,  that  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  conceal  an  inclination  favorable  to  myself; 
and,  at  all  hazai-ds,  a  declaration  would  lead  me  to 
a  partial  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

When  I  apprized  Sir  Andrew  of  my  intention,  he 
implored  me  to  delay  until  we  knew  more  of  each 
other.  To  this  I  replied  that  I  had  given  up  all  j 
hope  of  ever  knowing  more  of  Gabriella ;  and  th.at 
I  had  certainly  been  at  GlentwyT  long  enough  for  j 
her  to  know  me  fully.  I  did  not  tell  him  how  much 
I  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  this  protracted  sus¬ 
pense  ;  how,  with  every  succeeding  day,  my  p;»ssion- 
ate  admiration  made  the  barrier  between  us  an  ever- 
increasing  torture ;  yet,  with  the  cowardly  conscious¬ 
ness  that  a  refusal  might  result  in  banishment  from 
her  presence,  I  listened  to  Sir  Andrew’s  warnings 
against  precipitancy. 

“Wait,  at  least,”  he  said,  “till  after  the  fair, — 
a  most  important  era  in  the  lives  of  all  Glentwyr 
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people.  Once  a  year  this  little  villa^  awakes  to 
life ;  buyers  and  sellers,  marionettes  and  menageries 
flock  in,  for  the  <lay,  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
and  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  exultation 
at  the  great  event.  Even  Gabriella  forgets  her 
books,  and  seems  as  interested  as  the  busiest  when 
the  fair  time  comes  round.  “  You  will  have  an  oi>- 
portunity  of  seeing  her  as  you  have  not  seen  her 
yet,  and  may  then  find  the  secret  spring  to  her  favor, 
which  you  do  not  seem  sure  of  having  yet  discov¬ 
ered.  Site  is,  perhaps,  a  little  cold,  and,  like  all 
women,  capricious;  too  much  precipitation  may 
rouse  her  opposition,  and  I  think  you  now  concur 
enough  in  the  family  wishes  to  dread  this.  There¬ 
fore  I  say,  wait  a  little.  In  my  day  young  men  were 
not  in  such  a  terrible  hurry  to  give  way  to  despair.” 

And  acconlingly  I  waited. 

There  certainly  was  a  change  in  Miss  Heath;  her 
placid  tranquillity  was  replaced  by  an  unmistakable 
restlessness.  She  now  often  joined  our  general 
conversation,  always  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
fair,  either  proposing  to  her  father  to  throw  open 
the  park  gates  and  give  a  banquet  to  all  comers,  or 
declaring  her  intention  of  parsing  the  whole  day  in 
the  village  in  the  midst  of  the  festival. 

My  heart  Iwgan  to  beat  with  a  sensation  almost 
like  hope  as  I  noticed  this  change  ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  so  natural  and  girlish  in  her  interest  for  the 
coming  gala,  and  anxiety  for  the  people’s  enjoyment 
of  their  holiday,  that  I  argued  well  from  the  contrast 
to  the  indifference  she  had  hitherto  shown  for  every¬ 
thing. 

Sir  Andrew  readily  entered  into  all  her  sympathy 
for  the  villagers,  and  promised  that  the  presence  of 
the  party  from  the  castle  should  not  be  wanted  to 
crown  the  oc-casion  as  a  complete  success.  To  me 
the  projected  fair  was  a  species  of  revelation;  it 
seemed  to  explain  away  my  principal  doubts,  and 
account  for  Gabriella’s  outward  apathy  by  her  life 
of  unnatural  stagnation.  Lady  Heath  had  said,  that 
her  d  mghter  was  a  girl  of  strong  mind ;  she  hail 
been  brouglit  up  in  an  atmosphetfe  so  dull  and 
eventless  as  to  be  absolute  petrifaction,  and  had 
probably  ended  in  creating  a  fictitiou.s  existence  for 
herself,  through  her  books,  in  which,  as  far  as 
thought  and  feeling  went,  she  absolutely  lived. 
From  this  imaginary  region,  pleasure,  e.xcitement, 
variety  alone  could  wean  her,  permanently,  perhaps ; 
temjiorarily,  <-ertainly,  as  her  activity  for  the  coming 
festival  abundantly  testified.  There  was  still  one 
drawback  to  my  growing  confidence.  Willing,  as 
Gabriella  was,  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  the 
coming  fe‘-tivity  with  me,  especially  when  alone,  she 
w.xs  as  silent  and  reserved  as  ever ;  not  even  on  the 
all-absorbing  topic  could  I  get  her  to  utter  an  opin- ; 
ion  ;  slie  froze  at  once,  whenever  I  attempted  to  ad¬ 
dress  her. 

When,  at  last,  the  long-expected  morning  dawned, 
and  1  threw  open  luy  window  to  let  in  the  glorious 
sunshinii,  distant  noises  from  the  village,  principally 
the  discordant  notes  of  primitive  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  came  wafted  in  on  tlie  air.  I  fancied,  as  I  lis¬ 
tened,  that  Gabriella  must  have  Iteen  disturbed  by 
these  sounds  many  hours  Itefore,  for  hers  were  the 
only  rooms  that  looked  out  towards  the  village,  and 
were  much  better  situated  for  seeing  and  hearing 
than  any  others  in  the  ca.«tle.  Indeed,  with  a  gootl 
glass,  she  could  probably  distinguish  the  movements 
of  the  busy  multitude,  and  count  the  number  of 
booths  and  tents  erected  during  the  night.  She  cer- 
tiiinly  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  when  we 


met  that  morning  at  the  breakfast-table ;  her  grand 
eyes  sparkling  somewhat  restlessly,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  a  color  almost  feverish  in  its  intensity''. 

.Sir  Andrew  also  seemed  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  occasion.  An  annual  fvie,  that  his 
mere  presence  sanctioned,  w;is  an  institution  far 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  gayeties  of  society,  that 
he  had  tired  of  at  a  very  early  age.  Lady  Heath 
looked  at  father  and  daughter  with  an  amused 
smile.  She  had  lived  in  tlie  fashionable  world  for 
many  years,  an  acknowledged  belle  and  a  courted 
heiress.  F'ortunately  for  the  blunt  country  gentle¬ 
man  she  chose,  a  belief  in  her  own  extreme  delicacy 
and  failing  health  led  her  to  prefer  a  life  of  perfect 
retirement  to  any  other ;  but  the  importance  allowed 
to  this  little  rustic  festivity  by  Sir  Andrew  and  Ga¬ 
briella,  recalled,  no  doubt,  in  startling  contrast, 
some  memories  of  the  busy  life  beyond  the  little 
world  of  Glentwyr.  Nevertheles.«,  in  her  quiet  way, 
she  shared  her  husband’s  and  child’s  wishes  for  the 
successful  issue  of  the  holiday,  and  consented  for 
once  to  forget  her  ailments,  and  accompany  us  to 
the  scene  of  action.  The  great  event  of  the  day 
was  to  be  a  wrestling-match  between  the  chosen 
champions  of  the  surrounding  villages;  so,  after 
wandering  a  short  time  among  the  temporary  booths, 
lavishing  small  coins  on  every  side,  and  patronizing 
for  a  few  moments  each  separate  show,  we  were  led 
to  the  seat  of  honor  reserved  tor  us  on  the  field, 
where  the  modern  tournament  was*  to  take  place. 
1  say  “  tournament  ”  advisedly,  for,  however  unro¬ 
mantic  and  degenerate  this  display  of  brute  force 
might  be,  compared  with  the  knightly  feats  of  tilting, 
an  old  flavor  of  chivalry  was  cast  upon  the  scene,  in 
the  custom,  revived  by  Miss  Heath,  of  crowning  the 
victor.  Had  the  exhibition  been  twice  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  possibly  was  I  should  not  have  noticed  a 
single  detail.  My  whole  attention  was  riveted  on 
my  betrothed.  She  followed  the  varying  scene  with 
breathless  interest,  and  seemed  transfigured  suddenly 
from  an  insensate  statue  into  a  passionate,  palpitat¬ 
ing  woman.  Even  Sir  Andrew  remarked  the 
change,  for  he  looked  at  me  triumphantly,  and  at 
his  daughter,  as  if  struck  with  an  unusual  sense  of 
her  e.xceeding  loveliness. 

You  will  think  I  am  infringing  on  my  privileges 
as  a  narrator,  in  dwelling  so  often  on  the  wondrous 
attractions  of  this  young  girl.  Foigive  me  ;  1  can¬ 
not  help  it,  and  I  shall  not  ta.x  your  patience  much 
longer.  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  have  ceased  for¬ 
ever  to  trespa.ss  in  this  respect.  Till  then,  and  while 
I  am  endeavoring  to  recall  the  scene  on  the  village 
green,  the  most  prominent  point  in  the  picture  must 
be  the  almost  superhuman  beauty  of  Gabriella  in  her 
transformation,  for  such  it  was. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  did  not  follow  the 
details  of  the  struggle,  but  every  pliase  of  it  was 
reproduced  in  my  betrothed’s  changing  face.  At 
one  moment  it  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  her 
cheeks  burned,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  whole  frame 
seemed  thrilling  with  e.xcitement,  and  unconsciously, 
she  half  rose  from  her  seat;  at  another  moment  I 
saw  her  turn  so  deadly  pale,  I  thought  she  would 
have  fainted,  and,  serion.ily  alarmed,  I  whispered  to 
Lady  Heath,  who,  looking  round,  was  frightened 
at  her  daughter’s  pallor.  “  Come  away  at  once, 
dearest,”  she  said,  holding  out  her  arm  to  support 
the  trembling  girl ;  “  this  has  been  too  much  for 
you.”  But  with  a  strong  effort,  that  showed  how 
complete  was  her  mastery  over  herself,  Gabriella, 
on  being  remarked,  n’covereil  her  composure.  “No, 
mamma,”  she  said,  “  I  am  not  ill,  —  I  cannot  go,  — 
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we  must  stay  to  the  end.  And  without  giving  her 
mother  time  to  answer,  she  appealed  to  Sir  Andrew, 
who,  intent  on  the  wrestling,  had  observed  nothing, 
and  of  course  consented.  Following  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  I  sought  the  cause  of  Gabriella’s  emo¬ 
tion,  and  saw  one  of  the  hitherto  most  successful 
wrestlers  prostrate  and  wounded  on  the  ground.  It 
was  evident  that  such  a  display  was  not  fit  for  a  girl 
unused  to  the  slightest  excitement;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  showed  how  rich  in  human  sympathies 
was  her  apparently  cold  nature,  how  delicate  her 
sensibilities,  how  much  too  trying  the  present  ten¬ 
sion  on  her  nerves.  With  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
she  suffered  with  the  fallen,  and  triumphed  with  the 
victorious ;  and  when  at  last  the  conqueror  was 
brought  to  her  feet  to  be  crowned,  she  performed 
the  ceremony  with  a  pride  and  solemnity  too  full 
of  ^ace  to  be  ridiculous.  I  scarcely  remarked  the 
recipient  of  this  honor,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
strongly  built,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  rather 
sheepish  expression  of  face. 

On  our  return  to  the  castle,  (iabiiella’a  vivacity 
deserted  her ;  e.xhausted  probably  by  the  fatiguing 
events  of  the  day,  she  sank  into  her  usual  listless 
silence,  and  retired  early  to  her  own  apartment. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  reached  a  point  in  my  story  that 
it  is  agony  even  to  recall ;  every  hour  of  that  fatal 
evening  lives  again  as  I  rake  up  the  long-buried 
memory;  nearly  forty  years  —  a  lifetime  —  lie  be¬ 
tween  me  and  it,  yet  even  now,  1  dare  not  dwell 
upon  it 

Briefly,  then,  our  usual  evening’s  amusement, 
chess,  —  between  Lady  Heath  and  me,  while  Sir 
Andrew,  invariably  dozed  in  an  easy -chair, — 
was  on  this  occasion  interrupted  more  than  once  b^ 
noisy  cries  from  the  village,  which  increased  steadi¬ 
ly,  and,  to  judge  by  the  sound,  seemed  coming 
nearer.  Presently  all  doubt  on  this  score  was  con¬ 
firmed,  the  shouts  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  we 
could  almost  distinguish  voices. 

“  Strange  that  this  noise  has  not  disturbed  Ga- 
briella,”  muttered  Sir  Andrew,  —  “  hers  is  the  only 
room  from  which  anything  could  be  seen :  go,  my 
dear,  and  find  out  what  it  is.” 

L^y  Heath  was  pale,  and  evidentljr  alarmed. 
“  Come  with  me,”  she  said.  And  Sir  Andrew 
seized  one  of  the  branch  candlesticks  from  the  table, 
and  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

I  waited  anxiously,  —  not  long,  however.  A 
minute  had  barely  elapsed,  before  a  wild  shriek 
rang  through  the  house,  —  a  shriek  so  piercing,  so 
full  of  terror,  that,  reckless  of  consequences,  I  rushed 
to  the  spot,  following  in  the  wake  of  Sir  Andrew, 
who  was  just  then  entering  his  daughter’s  inner 
chamber.  AVhat  this  chamber  was  like  I  never 
knew.  I  felt  that  the  window  was  open,  for  the 
night  air  blew  upon  my  face;  but  my  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  scene  within.  Lady  Heath  lay  on 
the  ground  in  a  fainting-fit,  mercifully  unconscious 
for  some  moments  of  what  ensued.  Sir  Andrew, 
totally  oblivious  of  his  corpse-like  wife,  whose  most 
fanciful  complaint  had  always  filled  him  with  con¬ 
cern,  —  was  looking  steadily,  and  with  grim  deter¬ 
mination  into  the  room,  at  the  other  actors  in  this 
horrible  drama.  For  there  were  two, —  Gabriella, 
her  long  hair  falling  loose  upon  her  shoulders,  stood 
boldly  forward,  with  her  arms  spread  out,  as  if  to 
form  a  barrier :  and  behind  her,  —  a  man.  In  this 
man  I  recognized  the  hero  of  the  wrestling-match, 
the  successful  champion  of  the  morning’s  sports. 
His  courage  was  certainly  not  of  the  moral  order, 
for  he  shuffled  uneasily,  and  at  sight  of  Sir  An¬ 


drew’s  set  face,  sheltered  himself  more  completely 
behind  the  dauntless  girl,  who  stood  before  him  like 
some  hunted  animal  at  bay. 

It  was  she  who  first  broke  the  awful  silence : 

“  He  is  my  husband,”  she  said,  tearing  some  papers 
from  her  bosom,  and  oflering  them  to  us;  “he  is 
iny  husband,  and  I  love  him.” 

No  one  responded  to  the  gesture;  but  Sir  An¬ 
drew  in  a  voice  so  changed,  that  I  started  at  hear¬ 
ing  it,  merely  asked  the  man,  —  “Is  this  true?” 

The  creature  muttered  an  affirmative,  and  some 
words  in  extenuation  about  her  having  made  him 
marry  her.  But  Sir  Andrew  interrupted.  Stem, 
collected,  and  therefore  merciless,  I  riicognized  what 
these  easy-going,  indolent  natures  can  sometimes 
hide  of  intense  power  and  self-control.  His  voice 
alone  betrayed  the  effort :  “  That  will  do,”  he  said. 
“  I  want  no  explanation.  I  have  seen.  That  is 
enough.  You  are  free  to  go.  Take  th^t  woman 
with  you ;  she  is  no  child  of  mine,  and  she  has  killed 
her  mother.”  He  pointed  to  the  inanimate  form  of 
Lady  Heath,  and  turned,  with  pitiless  calmness,  to 
speak  to  his  daughter.  “  You  have  chosen  dishonor 
delibt*rately ;  abide  by  it ;  you  are  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  to  me  that  I  should  seek  to  resmie  you. 
From  this  hour  remove  your  accursed  presence, 
your  tainted  person,  from  the  roof  to  wliiirh  your 
shame  has  brought  undying  dishonor  and  disgrace. 
Go  !  ”  he  added,  more  bitterly,  “join  the  witnesses 
you  have  summoned  to  your  triumph.” 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  looked  round,  and  per- 
ceiveil  through  the  window,  at  some  little  distance, 
the  group  of  peasants  whose  clamor  had  originally 
disturbed  us.  They  had  missed  the  hero  of  the  day 
from  their  revels,  and  suspecting  him  of  having  aban¬ 
doned  them  for  the  company  of  the  castle  servants, 
had  followed  him  in  a  state  of  noisy  iiito.xication. 
But  now,  awe-struck  into  silence,  they  stood  hud¬ 
dled  together,  gazing  up  through  the  dim  night 
into  the  brilliantly-lighteii  room  where  so  strange  a 
scene  was  being  enacted. 

For  one  moment  Gabriella  quailed  under  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  words  ;  then  raising  her  bead  defiant  as 
before,  — 

“  You  will  regret  this  harshness  when  you  know 
all,”  she  said ;  and,  without  even  a  glance  at  her 
mother,  she  seized  the  crestfallen  champion  by  the 
haml,  and  almost  dra^eil  him  from  the  rixim. 

Then  followed  a  scene  that  I  cannot  attempt  to 
describe.’  The  unhappy  girl  gone.  Sir  Andrew  was 
himself  again,  hanging  over  his  still  unconscious 
wife  in  an  agony  of  tenderness ;  while  the  scared 
servants  bustled  about  the  house,  getting  restora¬ 
tives  for  their  mistress.  But  from  the  shock  of  that 
night  Lady  Heath  never  fully  recovered.  Although 
the  very  next  day  she  left  Glentwyr  forever  with 
Sir  Andrew,  time  brought  her  but  little  consolation. 
She  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Pan,  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  having  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  daughter 
since  that  fatal  night.  Poor  Sir  Andrew  did  not 
long  survive  his  wife. 

After  her  death,  I  persuaded  him  to  join  me  in 
Italy.  Glentwyr  Castle  had  been  sold;  and  not 
only  had  he  forbidden  Gabriella’s  name  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  before  him,  but  he  refuseil  to  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  whereabouts,  her  prospects,  or 
her  position.  From  this  resolution  he  never  swerved. 
In  small  things  tolerant  beyond  most  people,  once 
bis  sense  of  honor  was  touched,  his  whole  nature 
became  metamorphosed.  In  the  same  degree  that 
he  had  been  a  credulous  and  adoring  father,  so  was 
he  afterwards  a  relentl^  and  unforgiving  judge ; 
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and  on  the  few  occasiona  on  which  I  ventured  to 
sound  him  on  the  subject,  he  invariably  replied, 
with  perfect  calmness,  that  he  bore  no  ill-will  to  the 
peasantry  of  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  one  wo¬ 
man  who  had  deliberately  dishonored  a  name  stain¬ 
less  for  generations,  and  had,  moreover,  murdered 
his  wile.  Did  I  require  him  to  select  this  special 
woman  as  a  recipient  of  his  gratitude.  With  these 
feelings  unchanged,  he  died  about  a  year  after  the 
catastrophe  that  had  broken  up  his  home,  his  hopes, 
and  happiness ;  and  in  his  will  Gabriella  was  for¬ 
mally  disinherited. 

I  My  friends,  in  all  this  I  have  not  8p)oken  to  you 
of  myself,  llow  could  any  words  give  an  idea  of 

I  the  bitterness  of  a  trial  such  as  mine  ?  I  can  relate 

I  naked  facts,  the  desolation  of  a  hearth,  the  degrada- 

I  tion  of  a  name,  the  deaths  of  a  stricken  woman  and 
broken-hearted  man,  my  own  voluntary  exile  tbr 
long  and  weary  years,  the  ruin  of  my  hopes,  the 
blasting  of  the  youngest  and  what  should  have 
been  the  brightest  portion  of  my  life ;  but  to  de¬ 
scribe  or  detail  the  sufl'erings  that  such  things  bring 
with  them  is  not  in  the  power  of  mere  language. 

When  I  left  England  as  attache  to  a  foreign  em¬ 
bassy,  it  was  partly  to  shun  the  land  of  such  cruel 
experiences,  and  partly  because  my  father  feared 
that,  if  at  home,  a  morbid  desire  to  find  out  what 
had  become  of  Gabriella  Heath  might  prompt  me 
to  seek  her  out.  Certain  it  is  that  I  listened  eagei^ 
ly  to  all  news  from  England,  in  a  stupid,  unreason¬ 
ing  way,  ius  though  it  were  possible  that  any  de¬ 
spatches  could  contain  intelligence  of  an  obscure 
cottage  in  some  remote  part  of  Wales.  The  feeling 
may  have  been  presentiment,  —  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  future  that  some  people  possess,  for  there  was 
yet  another  link  to  be  added  to  that  hapless  chain 
of  events. 

One  morning,  while  scanning  as  usual  the  English 
newspapers,  my  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  as  the 
familiar  name,  Gabriella  Heath,  caught  my  eye. 
Once  more  that  fatal  name  was  destined  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  calamity,  and  this  time  with  guilt.  The 
paper  stated  briefly  that  a  young  woman  known  as 
Gabl)y  Wynn,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew  and 
Lady  Gabriella  Heath,  of  Glentwyr  Castle  and  Rock- 
lands,  &c..  &c.,  was  arraigned  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  her  husband,  James  Wynn.  My  first  instinct 
was  a  wild  desire  to  start  for  England,  which  I 
should  certainly  have  yielded  to  but  1  was  most  un- 
expecteilly  chained.  I  could  not  get  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  1  did  nut  then  know  that  my  father  had 
sent  word  to  detain  me ;  but  if  I  could  have  thrown 
up  my  appointment  with  honor,  I  should  certainly 
have  done  so.  I  lived  in  a  kind  of  dream  during 
the  progress  of  that  terrible  trial.  With  feverish 
anxiety  I  watched  tbr  the  arrival  of  the  mails;  and 
then,  with  a  copy  of  the  public  papers,  hurried  off 
to  battle  alone  with  the  horror  of  the  awful  details. 
The  accounts  were  pitiless  and  precise.  The  case 
for  the  prosecution  was  short,  and  to  this  effect : 
That  (iabriella  Heath  had  fallen  violently  in  love 
with  and  married  the  man  Wynn,  —  and  here  some 
painful  references  to  the  disparity  of  their  social 
positions,  and  her  broken-hearted  parents,  were 
given,  —  that  he  had  brought  her  home  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  farm,  and  had  been  a  gootl  husband  to  her,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  his  family-  to  seeing  a  fine 
lady  among  them ;  that  she  was  proud  and  violent, 
unwilling  to  conciliate  her  new  relations,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exasperate  her  husband  by  incessant 
scenes  of  scornful  reproach  and  vituperation  ;  that 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  returning  home,  tired  out 


from  a  day’s  labor,  she  met  him  with  such  a  volley  j 
of  unprovoked  and  bitter  taunts,  that,  in  a  fit  of  in¬ 
dignation,  he  raised  his  hand  and  struck  her.  That 
night  he  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  accusation,  without  the  com¬ 
ments  and  remarks  with  which  it  was  interspersed. 

The  prisoner — my  soul  revolted  at  the  expression 
—  pleaded  guilty-,  and  sullenly  refused  to  say  a  word 
in  extenuation  of  her  crime.  But  the  unhappy 
woman  was  not  wholly  forsaken.  Some  distant  con¬ 
nections  of  the  Heath  family,  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
lessen  the  additional  disgrace  which  threatened  their 
doomed  house,  had  engaged  for  the  defence  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  day ;  and  he  certainly 
made  as  much  out  of  his  miserable  materials  as  was 
possible.  Ingeniously  avoiding  any  attempt  at  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  crime,  oi  any  direct  reference  to  the 
crushing  facts  of  the  accusation,  he  slid,  with  appar¬ 
ent  unconsciousness,  into  the  strain,  always  so  pow¬ 
erful  with  English  juries,  of  an  apjieal  to  their  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  woman  before  them  was  still  young 
and  very  beautiful;  and,  in  words  of  glowing  elo¬ 
quence,  he  wove,  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination, 
a  pathetic  tale  of  her  life  and  sufferings.  First  rep¬ 
resenting  the  young  girl  in  her  aristocratic  home, 
surrounded  by  all  conceivable  luxuries ;  then  paint¬ 
ing  her  romantic  devotion,  her  sacrifice  of  all  for 
love ;  and  crowning  the  elaborate  imaginary  picture 
by  a  vivid  description  of  what  the  gradual  disen¬ 
chantment,  the  daily  and  hourly  loss  of  cherished  il¬ 
lusions,  the  terrible  waking  from  the  ideal  to  the 
real,  the  discovery,  too  late,  that  the  idol  of  gold 
was  an  idol  of  clay,  —  what  these  must  have  been 
to  a  highly-wrought  and  sensitive  nature. 

“  God  forbid !  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  siud, 

“  that  I  should  attempt  to  palliate  this  crime  ;  but 
in  shrinking  li-om  the  act,  I  cannot  Ibrget  the  provo¬ 
cation.  Trampled  on  and  insulted  by  the  man 
through  whom  she  had  lost  all,  —  name  and  fame, 
home  and  ft-iends,  —  reviled  and  disowned /or  him, 
deceived  and  degraded  by  him,  this  woman  expiated 
in  years  of  bitterness  —  who  can  estimate  their  bit¬ 
terness  ?  —  the  crime  of  having  loved  too  faithfully. 

But  even  the  veriest  worm  will  turn  at  length. 
There  came  a  day  when  the  one  drop  that  filled  it 
to  overflowing  was  poured  into  this  woman’s  cup. 
Encouraged  by-  the  applauding  jeers  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family-,  the  brutal  coward  struck  her  as 
she  stood  alone  among  them,  in  her  fatal  defence¬ 
less  superiority.  AVas  it  the  blootl  of  a  thousand 
ancestors  that  nished  with  tumultuous  rebellion  to 
her  brain  ‘f  Was  it  the  last  agonized  throe  of  a  yet 
unbroken  spirit  V  I  dare  not  conjecture.  I  only 
know  that,  goaded  to  madness,  in  a  frenzy  of  wild 
unconsciousness,  the  unhappy  woman  rushed  to 
avenge  her  wrongs;  to  cancel  her  misery  in  the 
crime  for  which  she  now  stands  charged  before  you.” 

It  was  a  well-imagined  defence,  and,  I  always 
thought,  prompted  the  recommcnilation  to  mercy  * 
which  accompanied  the  verdict  of  guilty.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  recommendation,  the  sentence  of 
death  was  commuted  into  one  of  transportation  for 
life ;  and  the  subject  dropped  from  the  record  of 
human  events.  These  occurrences  took  place  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Sir  Andrew  Heath.  In  all 
the  lacerating  pain  they  brought,  it  was  yet  a  com¬ 
fort  to  remember  that  he  had  not  lived  to  know 
them.  From  that  time  my  native  land  became 
more  than  ever  distasteful  to  me.  My  father  died, 
and  I  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates,  an  alien 
and  a  foreigner.  Love,  marriage,  and  all  the  dear 
domestic  ties  realized  in  the  one  word  “  home  ”  were 
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not  for  me  ;  a  blight  was  upon  my  life  ;  a  ghastly 
memory  was  attached  to  all  such  associations ;  and 
not  until  thirty-five  years  of  exile  had  blanched  my 
hair,  and  warned  me  of  coming  old  age,  did  I  ven¬ 
ture  back  to  the  cold  hearth  I  had  left  a  buoyant, 
joyous  youth. 

Here,  comparatively  happy  in  the  genial  society 
of  my  books,  I  have  lived  for  five  solitary  years, 
with  the  ashes  of  nearly  forty  winters  to  cover  the 
story  of  my  early  life  ;  a  story  so  old  as  almost  to 
belong  to  the  records  of  a  former  generation  ;  yet 
this  very  night,  my  friends,  I  have  learned  that  till 
within  a  few  hours  ago  it  had  a  sequel. 

III. 

As  Sir  Edward  Ashly  pronounced  the  last  words, 
he  placed  before  the  doctor  and  clergyman  the  pa¬ 
pers  confided  to  the  latter  by  the  dying  servant. 
They  were  three  in  number. 

The  first  w;is  a  baj)tismal  registry  of  Gabriella 
Heath,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  anil  Lady  Gabriella 
Heath,  with  date  and  local  particulars. 

The  second,  a  certificate  of  marriage  between 
James  Wynn  and  Gabriella  Heath,  with  date  and 
names  of  witnesses. 

The  thinl,  a  ticket-of-leave  discharge  from  prison 
for  gooil  conduct,  granted  to  the  convict.  Gabby 
Wynn,  and  dated  some  si.\  years  back. 

“  My  Goil !  ”  exclaimed  Dr.  Nichol,  “  it  cannot 
be  possible !  Tliat  strange,  wizened  creature,  — 
that  mass  of  scarred  ugliness  and  deformity  —  ” 

“Was  once  the  peerless  Gabriella  Heath !  ”  said 
^ir  Edward,  concluding  the  doctor’s  sentence  in  the 
absent  tones  of  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  far  away 
from  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking. 

“  Truly  she  was,  as  she  herself  said,  a  deeply 
guilty  sinner,”  mused  Mr.  Nugent,  as  he  renewed  in 
thought  the  death-bed  scene  he  now  so  fully  com¬ 
prehended  ;  “  but  the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite !  ” 

And  then  silence  fell  on  the  little  party.  But 
that  night,  for  the  first  time  since  its  reoccupation, 
Ashly  Hall  harbored  guests,  for  the  clergyman  and 
doctor  refused  to  leave  their  friend  alone  with  that 
strange  revelation,  while  the  dead  was  yet  in  the 
house. 

A  few  days  later,  when  a  mourning  train  issueil 
from  the  gates  of  the  Hall,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
attended  as  chief  mourner,  and  truly  — 

“  the  little  port 

llad  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral.*^ 

But  in  this  extraordinary  deference  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  an  old  servant,  the  people  of  Ashly  only  saw 
a  confirmation  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  “  ec¬ 
centric  Sir  Edward,”  who,  being  the  greatest  aristo¬ 
crat  and  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
given  too  deep  offence  to  the  county  by  his  unex- 
cted  seclusion  and  unaccountable  inhospitality  to 
worthy  a  renewal  of  surprise.  Others,  whose 
greater  curiosity  took  them  to  the  churchyard  to  in¬ 
spect  the  last  testimonial  to  the  object  of  this  hom¬ 
age,  found  only  a  simple  marble  slab,  erected  near 
the  family  vault  of  the  Ashlys,  and  inscribed  with 
the  simple  letter  G. 


AN  OMNIBUS  INCIDENT. 

I  HAD  been  ten  years  absent  from  London,  and 
had  spent  much  of  that  time  in  a  quiet,  out-of-the- 
way  nook,  where  the  noise  of  the  great  world  only 
reached  the  ear  through  the  faint  voice  of  a  small 
weekly  newspaper,  which  busied  itself  more  with 
the  “  rustic  murmur  ”  of  the  little  “  bourg  ”  in  which 


it  was  published  than  with  the  great  wave  of  life 
“  that  evermore  echoes  round  the  world.”  Many  a 
time  during  my  involuntary  exile  my  heart  yearned 
for  London,  with  its  ever-flowing  currents  of  busy 
life.  Its  free  intercourse,  its  thousand  nameless  at¬ 
tractions,  which  hold  the  true  cockney  in  bonds  as 
difficult  to  escape  from  as  a  mother’s  embrace ;  and 
when  the  time  of  my  liberation  arrived  I  fled  back 
with  rapture  to  the  old  home. 

During  my  absence  1  had  read  much,  and  as  soli¬ 
tary  readers  will  do,  when  not  disturbed  by  the  buzz¬ 
ings  of  small  critics,  I  got  to  love  certain  of  the  men 
whose  works  had  followed  me,  and  had  given  me 
comfort  and  strength  in  my  solitude.  And  some 
vague  desire  connected  with  this  feeling  had  taken 
possession  of  me  as  1  sat  beside  the  driver  of  one  of 
the  Hammersmith  ’busses  as  it  rolled  pleasantly  along 
on  its  way  to  the  City. 

The  day  was  warm,  the  sky  bright,  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  in  the  grounds  of  the  Holland  House  re¬ 
freshing  and  grateful  to  the  eye.  As  we  passed  the 
end  of  Palace  Gardens,  I  directed  my  eyes  .along  its 
quiet  path,  thinking  of  Thackeray,  the  creator  of 
Slajor  Newimme,  and  wishing  that  I  cpuld  distinguish 
amongst  the  houses  of  that  quiet  retreat  the  roof  that 
sheltered  his  honored  head. 

Whilst  my  thoughts  were  thus  engaged  the  ’bus 
ulled  up,  and  when  I  directed  my  eyes  downwanls 
saw  a  gentlemanly-looking  stout  person,  who  had 
scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  vehicle  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  and  was  eagerly  reaching  his  hand  to  me  for 
the  strap.  I  at  once  pl.aced  it  in  his  grasp,  caught 
him  by  the  arm  and  helped  him  up,  and  made  as 
much  room  for  him  beside  me  as  the  contracted  seat 
would  admit  of.  He  was  not  so  young  or  so  active 
as  he  had  been,  his  years  being  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  si.xty,  and  his  h.air  a  beautiful  bright  silver ; 
whilst  his  face  had  in  it  a  mixture  of  sweetness  and 
sadness  that  in  no  way  interfered  with  its  thorough 
manliness  of  expression.  His  features  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  face  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me.  I 
felt  certain  that  I  had  met  him  before  somewhere, 
and  tried  to  remember  where,  but  without  success. 
Ten  years,  I  thought  to  myself,  make  strange  changes 
in  the  face  and  figure ;  so  I  made  my  mind  up  to 
speak  to  him. 

“  I  have  been  ten  years  aw.ay  from  London,”  I 
remarked,  “  and  now  that  I  have  returned  every¬ 
thing  seems  strange  and  new ;  but  when  I  saw  you 
it  struck  me  that  we  must  at  some  time  have  met 
before.  It  may  not  be  altogether  a  fancy,  or  it  may 
be  a  mere  trick  of  the  imagination.” 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

“  1  can’t  call  you  to  mind,”  he  remarked  quietly. 
But,  whilst  he  spoke,  who  he  was  and  where  I  had 
seen  him  flashed  on  me  like  an  inspiration.  I  was 
somewhat  confused  at  first,  and  remained  silent ; 
but  then  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  open  up  a  conversation  with  mv 
distinguished  neighlior,  and,  that  I  might  enjoy  such 
a  chat  without  needless  restraint,  I  kejit  to  myself 
the  discovery  I  had  made  as  to  his  identity. 

I  was  puzzled,  however,  to  pick  out  a  subject 
likely  to  engage  his  attention.  The  weather  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  To  have  spoken  of  the  last 
new  book  would  have  looked  like  an  afl'ectation  :  so 
I  stretched  my  neck,  and  looked  before  me  and  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  to  try  if  any  incident  could 
be  seen  that  would  serve  my  turn,  but  there  was 
nothing  out  of  the  usual  w.ay. 

Then  it  struck  me  that  some  general  observation 
might  suit  my  purpose  ;  so  I  looked  at  him,  and  said. 
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s»«n  _ 

8«pt.  r,  l8w*J _ 

Twvlitive  but  rather  careless  sort  of  way,  “There  millic 

in  a  ’  ...  top  of  a  ’bus  for  seeing  Lon-  may 

?“„a, 

l»  •o«6«'>"'“  “f 

'’*iSS'l»n50n.,"l.e  replied,  lookin-  straigk*  «»" 
WnL^him  without  fixing  his  gaze  on  anything  in  your 
iilar  ’  I  felt  that  he  wanted  to  shelve  me,  but  has 
fhad  n  ade  mild  up  to  have  my  talk  out  no. 

^  if  A  h  insom.”  I  reioined,  “  is  well  enough  m  its  Mas 
b«;  KS,  no.  U  yoa  .uffieieBtly  .bov.  the  yob 
to  see  without  trouble  what  is  going  on.  noyi 

®Tsti  1  therTis  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a  ban-  s.on 
observed  my  Companion,  as  if  speaking  confi-  gen 
SiiaUy  rol  o^f  the  Lrses,  “  if  you  keep  a  good  and 

'“t^w  felt  vexed  with  myself  ^ 

gubiect  and  at  the  same  time  nettled  with  my  co  ( 

.by“ 

I  remrUed,  „ 

tortly.  “  1  ran  "‘in  ni*nm  1  ““  now  sitting  seven 

B5“»t.n‘»  for  so  ™all  a  som,"  be  re-  ™ 
tilled  still  addressing  himself  to  the  horse ,  bu 
?Sl  Sat  1  prefer  tL  hansom.  1  can  get  into  it  th, 

*”1  saw  now  that  my  companion  had  put  me  down  th 
« ir^Jertinent  chatterer,  and  was  beating  me  off  t^ 
bvSvin-  me  back  chatter  as  empty  as  my  own  ,  but  - 
I  WM  determined  to  stick  to  him.  in  the  hope  that  _ 
bin  ts  might  take  a  better  turn.  I  had 
mentarv  debates  in  which  men  took  whole  columns 
of  newspapers  to  say  nothing,  and  were  CTeatly  ad- 

Wc  iuse  they  said  it  so  well  that  it  looked  like  m 
SlS;  »  1  S-b  eo«r»gn.nnd  wen.  on  loiprpv-  « 
inff  mv  sryle  as  I  wanned  with  iny  subject  Pl^in„ 

Z  dt  aiffor  of  my  right  hand  in  the  palm  of  my  a 

X’r,:,nxXn”f;X“  . 

nnamd  aliout  vour  fare  at  the  end  of  the  drive.  1 
^  My  companion  laughed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
poK  lol  deep  CO, Eng  ,1..,  ran  «i»nS  kn  ^  ; 
Picealilly  —  the  mam  sewer  being  under  repai 

—  and  asked,  halt  playfullj,-  ,ir.:n,T  down 

“  Uo  you  know  what  they  are  doi  g 

I  replied,  in  his  own  tone  and  manner; 

“  but  voii  can  see  farther  down  into  tb.at  e«ttmg 
from  Where  you  are  than  if  you  were  in  a  hansom 

'““You  have  the  best  of  the  argument,”  he  cried, 

seel'  r  that  my  companion 
had  become  quite  good-humored,  “I  have  not  yet  ^ 
..Kid-humoredly ;  i 

“  but  go  on,  I  should  like  to  bear  it. 

“Well,”  said  I,  loolcing  at  b>m  as  I  , 

hansom  }ou  ride  bv 

whom  you  may  h.  V Tw  a 

meeting  again.  On  ^  | 

stranger  may  come  and  share  y..ur  •'sL  t»>'- 


millions  that  flit  hither  and  ®“ 

may  be  the  merest  husk  and  shell  of  humatiity ,  or 
a  man  may  scramble  up  and  sit  down  beside  yOT 
whose  Ufe  and  labors  at  that  very  moment  may 
soothine  and  sustaining  the  lives  of 
whose  fery  name  is  a  cha^  in  sorrow  ^litud^ 
He  may  be  a  man  towards  whom  your  heart  over¬ 
flows  with  gratitude  for  the  pain  he  has  taken  out  of 
_ 1  inn/woni.  and  healthv  pleasure  he 


riouslv  and  eamesuy,  -  even  ou,,..  »  ......  _  •  ■ 

Makepeace  Thackeray  might  find  ^s 
you;  and  though  at  first  he  might  be  a  I'Wl? 
noyed  at  what  he  considered  an  impertinent  intru¬ 
sion,  he  would  in  the  end  understand  how  ®f 

genuine  respect  and  admiration  you 
I  Ind  he  would  pardon  the  intrusion  for  the  sake  of 

When  I  had  ^n*^he^l  this  long 
(for  it  was  he)  looked  at  me  very  kindly,  took  my 
hand,  which  was  stretched  towards  hun,  and 
a  friendly  shake,  accompanied  by  a 
and  in  another  moment  he  was  looking  *ne  from 
the  pavement,  smiling  and  noilding,  as  wMk^ 
down  Waterloo  Place  towards  the 
This  was  my  first  and  last  meeting 
Before  the  year  closed  he  was  no  more.  The 
who  loved  and  honored  him  had  only  his 
memory,  and  his  delightful  volume^ 
tions  yet  unborn  will  treasure  for  the  genial  ItssoM 
;  S  Seb,  and  the  harmless  but  ex.iu.site  pl^ure 

S  peruMl  gives.  I  may  say  that  1  knew  him  by 

,  the  liUle  comfc  vignette  to  be  foun.l  | 

r  through  his  works,  with  spectacles,  mask,  and  bauble, 

t  —  so  unlike,  and  yet  so  like. 

- - - - - 
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*  In  these  days,  when  the  making  or  spending  of 
e  money  seems  tTbe  the  grand  object  of  every  c 

..  when^the  nobility  is  not  too  proud  ^  J 

,r  tors  for  bubble  companies,  nor  the  shoeblack  s  png- 
;  S”  ^  u,  cnui,  «po»  the  tun-  an  a 

'  occupation,  mo.t  of  my  peadcra  wdl  «"< 

fvf  stand  in  need  of  the  information,  that  m>  guinear  1 

rjsrs."  Xv”  s 

I  txif ’.Xtxx  XfveS 
Xd  cSS-ss,  £t.r  Soj’aS^ 

end  liability),  railwy  collectively  or  individually, 

•  ,1  S  SJXp^XS.  -'tJXXS 

.ik.j  li  ves,  moves,  and  has  UiS  wiiqi 
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curioeity,  whicb,  from  some  late  specimens,  seems  to 
have  b^n  created  fbr  the  purpose  of  devouring 
widows’  houses,  is  to  be  found  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  In  this  last  quarter  he  is  especially  to  be  seen ; 
and  as  his  income  increases  or  duninishes  with  the 
gullibility  of  a  wealthy  public,  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  not  more  numerous, 
nor  more  distinguished  for  the  false  position  and 
questionable  qualifications  of  its  members. 

But  there  are  good  and  bad  of  all  sorts ;  nor  am  I 
about  to  plead  for  the  virtues  of  my  fKend  Brassey 
Staverton ;  I  only  sa^  what  is  universally  admitted 
by  our  mutual  acquaintances :  that  a  more  cheerful, 

Sntlemanly,  good-tempered  fellow  never  lived  — 
eaven  only  ^ows  how  till  lately  —  than  Brassey. 
“  Where  does  Staverton  get  his  money  ?  ”  said  one 
man.  “  A  very  expensive  family,”  said  another. 
“  That  hack  was  n’t  bought  for  nothing,”  said  a 
third;  and  so  on.  There  were  not  four  better- 
dressed  women  than  Mrs.  Staverton  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  to  be  seen  in  the  Row ;  and  as  to  Brassey  him¬ 
self,  for  a  man  of  his  years,  say  a  round  fifty,  I  don’t 
know  his  equal.  He  was  almost  too  good-looking 
and  too  well-dressed  to  be  so  popular ;  for  excellence 
is  not  popularity,  which  aphorism  may  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  a  great  many,  when  read  conversely.  He 
was  decidedly  a  first-lass  guinea-pig. 

Mrs.  Staverton  was  of  the  imperial  class,  I  must 
admit.  There  was  a  chilling  dignity  of  manner, 
which  it  seemed  difficult  to  imagine  that  her  hus¬ 
band  could  have  ever  penetrated.  At  dinner, 
when  he  called  her  “my  dear,”  the  hearer  sat 
aghast ;  and  when  she  raised  her  head  and  replied 
over  the  iced  pudding,  “  Mr.  Staverton,”  the  phi¬ 
losopher  at  once  entered  into  the  different  states  of 
being,  without,  however,  being  any  nearer  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  original  doubts. 

The  family  was  charming.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
ladies  to  say,  that  while  they  partook  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  excellence  of  both  parties,  they  were  in  manner, 
disposition,  and  affability,  their  father’s  own  children. 
They  were  exceedingly  good-looking;  two  were 
dark,  the  other  was  fair.  The  eldest  and  youngest 
rejoiced  in  the  glossiest  of  jet-black  hair,  with  clear 
though  dark  complexions,  and  straight,  classical 
features.  The  chiton  of  the  second  was  of  that 
much-coveted  color  which  seems  to  throw  back  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  like  the  golden  crest  of  a  chestnut 
horse  in  high  condition ;  and  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
wide  open,  and  affecting  that  pretty  astonishment 
which  no  Miss  Staverton  ever  yet  felt,  were  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  her  pretty  dimples,  and  clear  red-and-white 
skin.  Without  being  particular  in  urging  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  beauty,  with  which  this  story  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do,  I  may  say  that  a  genuine  cheerfulness 
and  good-humor  pervaded  the  “  Graces,”  as  they 
are  still  sometimes  called  by  those  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Smashcm  and  Endoverend  Building 
Society,  in  King  William  Street- 
To  say  that  Brassey  Staverton  was  an  extravagant 
man  would  scarcely  be  true.  Men  said  that  his 
things  were  rather  neat  than  extravagant,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  —  good,  rather  than  its  luxuries,  dearly  pur¬ 
chased.  As  he  was  sometimes  out  in  splendor,  driv¬ 
ing  or  riding  in  the  Row,  and  at  other  times  more 
modestly  waking,  but  still  with  an  air  of  fashion 
which  could  be  buried  luxler  no  bushel,  in  the  same 
place,  I  may  assume,  with  others,  that  my  friend, 
Biassey  Staverton,  really  cut  his  coat  according  to 
his  cloth. 

It  can  be  no  secret  that  business  east  of  Temple 


Bar  has  been  slack  of  late.  Business  being  slack, 
money  is  tight, — so  tight  that  very  little  of  it  has 
escap^  in  the  right  direction.  Even  Brassey 
Staverton’s  good-humored  face  looked  longer,  not 
perhaps  among  his  friends,  but  certainly  over  his 
domestic  iced  pudding,  which  we  here  read  for  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  “  veal,”  it  being  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  he  abated  somewhat  of  his  cheerfulness,  Mrs. 
Staverton  abated  none  of  her  dignity.  She  floated 
through  the  waters  of  society  with  all  her  sails  set, 
and  carried  her  convojr  as  majestically  as  usual. 
The  chignons  were  as  irreproachable  as  ever,  and 
the  crinolines  as  suggestive  of  death  by  fire  as  they 
ever  had  been. 

Then  came  a  crisis.  Now  a  crisis  is  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing  to  happen  to  a  man  like  Stavei^ 
ton ;  for  it  not  only  implies  immediate  necessity  for 
that  which  he  ha.s  not  got,  but  previous  anxiety, 
and  a  foreboding  of  evil  which  is  just  now.  realized. 
With  your  moneyed  men,  who  know  where  to  get 
relief  when  the  shoe  pinches,  I  have  no  sympathy; 
the  worst  that  can  happen  to  such  is  an  attack  of 
indigestion,  the  postponement  of  a  day’s  plea.sure,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  a  cherisheil  project ;  none  of  them 
dangerous,  and  two  out  of  the  three  positively  ben¬ 
eficial.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter  with  Brassey 
Staverton.  He  has  had  several  attacks  of  indiges¬ 
tion  ;  his  breakfasts  have  not  agreed  with  him ;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Row  be  has  been  more  frequent  in  his 
visits  to  King  William  Street;  he  has  been  very 
cognizant  of  the  City  article  in  the  Times,  and  left 
the  Paris  correspondent  and  the  domestic  griev¬ 
ances  men  to  his  wife  and  children. 

“  Here  are  the  books,  Mr.  Staverton,”  says  that 
lady,  turning  her  Juno-like  head  as  she  presented 
some  half  dozen  limp-covered  account-books  to  her 
eijual  half  one  Monday  morning.  “  They  come  to 
rather  less  this  week,  —  only  fourteen  pounds  seven ; 
but  you  gave  me  five  pounds  short  last  Monday,  so 
you  can  write  a  check  fbr  the  whole.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  do  you  really  want  a  check  this 
morning,  for  I ’m  rather  in  a  hurry,  and  I  must  —  go 

—  into - ”  and  here  Mr.  Staverton  rather  broke 

down. 

“  O,  of  course  it  will  do  when  you'  come  back ; 
but  as  we  ’re  in  the  habit  of  settling  these  week¬ 
ly  bills  on  the  Monday,  and  the  tradesmen  expect 
it  —  ”  and  here  Mrs.  Staverton  looked  at  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  drew  out  his  check-book,  and  proceeded 
to  add  up  fourteen  pounds  seven  and  five  pounds, 
with  a  severity  which  would  have  befitted  a  much 
more  difficult  sum  in  arithmetic.  He  gave  the 
money  with  a  sigh,  which  almost  indicated  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  cashed,  and  retreated  by  the 
front  door. 

“  O,  papa,  such  an  opera-cloak !  you  should  have 
seen  it,”  said  the  eldest  Miss  Staverton,  returning 
from  the  opera,  and  finding  her  father  still  in  the 
drawing-room,  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  more 
bitter  than  the  roots  of  the  buttercup.  “  I  must 
have  one  like  it.”  It  had  always  been  difficult  for 
our  friend  Staverton  to  deny  his  daughter  anything, 
so  be  was  silent  “  And  pajia,”  added  the  second, 
“  you  mu.st  get  us  a  box  for  Saturday,  Nillson  is  go¬ 
ing  to  play  in  Faust,  and  I  should  like  to  see  her 
idea  of  Margaret.  She  would  look  the  character  so 
well.”  Staverton  smiled  very  dolefully.  “  Do  you 
know,  pa  dear.  Larkspur  nearly  upKt  the  carriage 
to-night;  the  sooner  you  change  him  the  better,  it 
you  don’t  want  to  have  your  panels  smashed,”  said 
the  youngest  lady,  who  helped  herself  to  some 
sherry  and  water,  while  her  uUher  assured  her  he 
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I  ditl  not  want  to  have  the  panels  smashed,  certainly, 
at  present.  Then  the  Graces  retired  to  rest,  and 
left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brassey  Staverton  to  them¬ 
selves. 

“My  dear,”  says  he,  “things  are  in  a  terrible 
state  in  the  City.  There ’s  another  great  house 
gone  for  half  a  million  ;  and  —  and  —  we  ’re  very 
hard  hit.” 

i  “  Dear  me  I  what  a  sad  thing  I  ”  says  the  lady, 
without  much  feeling ;  “  anybody  we  know  ¥  ” 

!  “Stunner  and  Dashett.  We’re  very  much  af- 

I’  fected  by  it ;  we  hold  their  bills  to  a  large  amount. 
I  don’t  see  how  we  can  hold  on.” 

“  Mr.  Staverton ! ! !  ”  This  was  uttered  in  a  voice 
of  surprise  and  indignation  to  which  no  amount  of 
interiections  can  do  justice. 

“  My  dear,”  says  Staverton,  collecting  himself, 
and,  indeed,  emboldened  by  the  attitude  of  his 
wife,  “  it ’s  no  use  to  mince  matters,  we  must  re¬ 
trench.  It ’s  not  too  much  to  say  that  we ’ve  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money.”  Whether  he  meant  the  com¬ 
pany  in  which  he  was  director  and  shareholder,  or 
bimself  personally,  would  be  doubted  by  strangers. 
Set  your  minds  at  rest,  —  Mr.  Brassey  Staverton 
never  had  much  to  lose,  nor  the  company  either. 
They  were  simply  some  hundreds  of  thousands  on 
the  wrong  side. 

Mrs.  Staverton  was  alarmed.  “  There ’s  my  set¬ 
tlement,  at  all  events ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Staverton, 
don’t  look  in  that  dreadful  manner,  or  I  must  leave 
the  room.” 

“  My  dear,  you  don’t  know  what  you  ’re  talking 
I  shout.  Can  you  live  upon  tour  hundred  a 
:  year  ¥  ”  This  was  the  first  e.xhibitlon  of  temper  yet 
seen  on  the  part  of  Brassey  Staverton,  and  he 
might  be  excused. 

“  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Mr.  Staverton ;  your 
shares  in  —  ” 

“  Are  not  worth  a  halfpenny.” 

“  The  furniture,  the  pictures  ?  ” 

“  Have  a  lien  upon  them.  The  carriage  must  be 
given  up,  and  we  must  look  for  a  small  house  some¬ 
where  in  the  suburbs.” 

“  The  suburbs  I  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Staver¬ 
ton, —  Hackney  or  Pimlico,  or  some  such  place  as 
that¥”  Mrs.  Staverton’s  geography  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  when  young,  at  some  public  school  for  young 
ladies.  “  As  to  the  carriage,  the  thing  seems  easy 
enough ;  we  can  have  a  neat  single-horse  brough¬ 
am  ;  the  putting  down  one’s  carriage  makes  peo¬ 
ple  talk,  which  is  not  pleasant.” 

“  Who  the  devil  do  you  think  cares  whether  you 
keep  a  carriage  or  not  ¥  Nonsense  about  a  single- 
horse  brougham.  Do  you  understand,  my  dear,  that 
you  have  just  money  enough  to  buy  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  nothing  el8e¥”  The  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Staverton  were  so  outraged,  and  her  incredulity  so 
I  great,  that  her  only  reply  was  a  short  one.  She 
took  up  a  flat  candlestick  from  the  table,  lighted  it 
with  trembling  bands,  and  sighed,  “  Poor  Tom  !  ” 

No  apology  is  necessary  fur  having  left  him  alone 
till  now.  With  four  ladies,  and  such  ladies,  to  in- 
'  troducc,  a  son  is  of  minor  importance.  The  fact 
is,  Tom  Staverton  is  the  son  of  the  ex-director  of 

I  the  Ne’erdowheal  and  half  a  dozen  other  insolvent 
companies.  As  an  only  son  should  be,  he  was 
a  great  favorite  with  bis  mother  and  sisters  *,  and 
being  well-ilreesed,  and  moderately  learned,  like  the 
former  Fellows  of  All  Souls’,  he  was  usually  quoted 
and  introduced  whenever  his  name  or  his  mrson 
could  be  made  available  as  a  peg  or  a  prop.  In  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  hearts  we  four  women  wo]> 


shipped  Tom ;  that  is,  they  would  have  done,  if  the 
worldly  nature  of  their  daily  pursuits  had  not  a  little 
dimmed  their  constitutional  affection  for  an  only 
son  and  brother.  They  never  really  knew  how  I 
dear  he  was  to  them  till  they  put  him  In  the  scale  j 
with  a  one-horse  brougham,  and  found  that  the  lat-  I 
ter  kicked  the  beam ;  they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  I 
this  remnant  of  former  grandeur,  in  order  that  Tom 
might  finish  his  career  at  the  university.  The  jolly 
old  guinea-pig  at  Wiesbaden  was  desperately  cut  up 
at  the  prospect  of  his  son  having  to  leave  the  unlver^ 
sity  as  the  result  of  his  family  misfortunes.  So  sin* 
cere  was  he  in  his  regrets,  and  so  doughty  in  his  i 
resolves,  that  he  stinted  himself  to  almost  nothing ; 
he  cut  off  his  own  supplies  in  wine,  tobacco,  gloves, 
patent-leather,  and  attendance,  in  order  that  his 
Tom  should  take  a  degree.  But  it  would  not  do.  \ 
Tom  himself  was  as  generous  as  his  father,  and  much 
more  honest;  and  when  he  had  once  ascertained 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  knew  that  he  must,  at 
the  most  moderate  computation,  be  a  burden  to  his 
family,  which  they  could  ill  afford,  by  continuing  at  | 

Christ  Church,  he  took  his  name  off  the  books,  and  i 

came  to  town,  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  add  to,  t 

instead  of  take  from,  the  general  stock.  | 

But  Tom  was  in  debt;  and  the  first  thing  his  i 
antiquated  notions  pointed  out  to  him  as  needful  j 

was  a  freedom  from  his  embarrassments,  which,  small  I 

as  the  sum  was,  they  now  were.  In  speaking  of  j 

Tom’s  debts,  it  is  right  to  say  that  they  were  of  such  ! 

a  limit  as  would  have  been  considered  praiseworthy  j 

in  his  former  condition,  and  were  only  made  cul-  j 

pable  by  his  Inability  to  discharge  them.  They  | 

scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  normal  condition  w  j 

an  undergraduate,  and,  taken  into  consideration  ! 

with  regard  to  his  former  presumptions,  were  abso¬ 
lutely  nil.  But  when  a  gc^  fellow  like  Tom  Sta¬ 
verton  sees  that  even  the  hundred  or  two  must  be  j 
taken  out  of  the  insufficient  income  of  a  mother  and 
sisters,  or  out  of  his  own  exertions,  he  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  which  he  shall  apply  to  fur  a  relief.  With 
this  laudable  intention  of  relieving  the  family  of  its 
anxiety  on  his  account,  and  resolute  in  his  design  of 
finding  something  more  profitable  to  do  than  driv¬ 
ing  to  Woodstock,  or  shooting  pigeons  at  Cowley, 
one  fine  morning  in  December  the  jioor  Tom  of  our 
stor^  stood  before  them.  , 

If  his  father  had  left  some  responsibilities  behind 
him,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  settled  on  this  side 
of  the  grave,  he  had  also  left  some  friends,  who,  if 
they  would  give  nothing  else,  would  not  grudge 
advice  to  his  family,  until  some  sort  of  arrangement  '• 
could  be  entered  into  for  the  guinea-pig  to  retrieve  I 
his  fortunes  by  the  ordinary  process  of  whitewash-  j 
ing.  The  general  Impression  at  the  W  est  End  was  ■ 
that  Brassey  Staverton  had  been  overtaken  by  that  ' 
ruin  which  befell  many  deserving  and  equally  com¬ 
fortably-situated  individuals.  It  was  well  that  it 
should  be  so,  though  it  was  by  no  means  shared  in 
by  the  Eastern  world,  which  gave  some  very  un¬ 
pleasant  names  to  some  of  the  ex-chairman’s  doings. 

The  advantage  was  obvious.  The  family  enjoyed 
that  immunity  from  persecution  which  is  the  inevi-  ! 
table  fate  of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  one  portion  j 

of  this  world  into  another.  As  a  rule,  Mrs.  Staver¬ 
ton  and  the  Graces  were  as  much  forgotten  on  the 
Row,  and  the  Drive,  at  the  Zoo.,  and  Opera,  as  if 
they  had  been  dead  and  buried. 

“  Poor  Staverton !  ”  says  Jones,  swallowiiw  his 
fish ;  “  so  he ’s  gone  with  the  rest,  I  hear.  Wut ’s 
become  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Smith,  have  you  \ 
seen  ’em  lately  ?  ”  4 
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“  Have  n’t  an  idea  where  they  are  now.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  North,  I  should  think.” 

“  You  used  to  he  very  intimate  there,  were  n’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Ya-as,”  replies  Smith ;  “  but  they  went  some¬ 
where,  and  I ’ve  never  seen  ’em  since.” 

Went  somewhere !  Of  course ;  and  as  it  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  Smith’s  way,  he  had  never  seen 
them  since.  If  Brasscy  Staverton  began  dining 
again,  the  Smiths  wouhl  soon  run  up  against  him. 
It  is  a  sort  of  honor  that  comes  unlooked  for,  like 
^ir  Walter  Blount’s ;  but  it  answers  its  purpose  of  a 
moving  panorama,  in  which  there  is  much  to  see, 
but  little  to  make  an  impression. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  family  there  was  one 
kind  and  rather  homely  old  gentleman,  well  esteemed 
in  the  world  for  his  character  and  his  brains.  For 
him  Mr.  Staverton  had  generally  kept  a  good  old 
dry  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  Mrs.  Staverton  the 
cold  shoulder.  Now  that  they  were  under  a  cloud, 
old  Mr.  Elzevir  remembered  the  former  and  for¬ 
got  the  latter,  and,  if  nobody  else  knew  where  the 
nunily  was  gone  to,  he  at  least  managed  to  discover 
their  quiet  and  unobtrusive  semi-detached  house  at 
Brompton.  His  advice  was  acceptable,  at  all 
events,  possibly  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
profitable ;  and  Tom  was  grateful  for  the  interest 
which  the  well-known  publisher  expressed  in  his 
concerns. 

“  Send  me  a  specimen,  Tom,  of  what  you  can  do, 
and  I  ’ll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.”  This  was  said 
to  poor  Tom  in  a  small  back  parlor,  in  a  quiet  street 
at  the  west  end  of  London,  after  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  blank  prospect  which,  as  a  literary  man, 
had  opened  upon  him. 

Tom  had  no  great  marvels  to  recount  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  at  present.  He  had  been  working  as  daily  tu¬ 
tor  to  a  young  gentleman  whose  delicacy  of  consti¬ 
tution  rendered  him  unfit  for  school  life,  and  whose 
mental  deficiencies,  supported  by  easy  methods  to 
severe  studies,  had  become  now  too  apparent  even 
to  his  own  father,  a  retired  bookmaker  of  consider¬ 
able  eminence.  The  old  gambler  himself  was  not 
very  fluent  at  reading  or  writing,  and  particularly 
shaky  about  spelling ;  the  pronunciation,  too,  of  the 
present  racing  nomenclature  was  against  him ;  but 
he  was  quite  at  home  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  his 
son’s  talents  for  miscalculation  first  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  Poor  Tom’s 
services  were  valued  by  Mr.  Barwon’s  own  estimate 
of  the  lilera  humaniorex,  and  recompensed  acconl- 
ingly.  He  still  felt  himself  a  weight  at  Brompton. 

But  he  had  also  one  other  means  of  lightening 
the  burdens  of  his  family,  and  hopes  of  adding 
eventually  to  their  diminished  income.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  a  newspaper  called  The  World  we 
Live  in,  as  being  a  comprehensive  title,  and  one 
which  embraced  every  subject,  from  the  habits  of 
the  field-mouse  to  the  Atlantic  cable  on  the  one 
^and,  and  the  new  appropriation  clauses  to  the  sim¬ 
plest  domestic  grievance  of  the  compound  house¬ 
holder  on  the  other.  But  The  World  we  Live  in 
had  one  fault,  like  its  antetype,  —  it  did  n’t  always 
pay ;  and  poor  Tom  was  one  of  those  who  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  write  as  much  as  he  liked,  and  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  so  long  as  his  claims  for  remuneration  were 
Kept  within  due  limits.  He  wrote  enough  for  it, 
and  to  spare ;  but  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  be 
a  personal  friend  or  relation  of  the  editor,  he  was 

Seed  on  a  much  lower  tariff  than  those  fortunate 
ows  who  claimed  as  founder’s  kin. 

Who  has  not  read  poor  Tom’s  withering  censures 


on  the  turf-scandals  of  the  day;  the  runs  that  he 
made  over  Impossible  countries;-  his  wonderful  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  canine  race ;  his  talented  diagnosis  of 
the  grouse  disease ;  his  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  the  chaff-cutting  machine,  which  might  be  more 
profitably  8tudie<l  in  a  livelier  journal ;  his  ma,sterly 
dissection  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
his  able  review  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Prin- 
clpia?  His  mark  was  well  known  in  the  pages  of 
The  World  we  Live  in,  and  Tom  was  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  quite  a  rising  young  man,  only  The 
World  we  Live  in  did  n’t  pay,  —  at  least,  it  didn’t 
pay  Tom. 

“  Why,  Staverton,  old  fellow,  you  must  be  mak¬ 
ing  quite  a  small  fortune.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  indeed,”  replied  Tom,  with  the  tears 
almost  In  his  eyes. 

But  at  last  came  a  suggestion,  which,  to  a  half- 
educated  and  wholly  unprovided-for  individual, 
sounded  like  a  godsend ;  and  it  came  from  Mr.  El¬ 
zevir,  a  jierson  quite  capable  of  judging  of  its  prac¬ 
ticability. 

“  Could  you  -write  a  book  ?  ” 

“  I ’d  rather  read  one  for  you,”  replied  Tom,  some¬ 
what  diffident. 

“Very  likely,  but  I  could  not  trust  to  your  ver¬ 
dict  So  we  should  both  have  to  read  it,  and  I 
could  n’t  afford  that.  But  could  not  you  write 
one  ?  ” 

“  On  what  subject,  —  science  ?  ” 

“  That  would  pay  your  grandchildren,  if  it  were 
very  well  done,  and  nothing  superseded  it  before 
your  death.” 

“  History  ?  ” 

“  Heaven  forbid  I  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,  —  never  anticipate  disappointment” 

“  Sport  ?  ” 

“  The  ground ’s  preoccupied,  and,  like  the  par¬ 
son’s  runaway  pony,  not  worth  catching  when 
caught  No ;  write  a  novel.” 

“  And  who ’s  to  print  it  when  it ’s  done  ?  and 
what ’s  it  to  be  about  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  manage  the  first ;  and  as  to  the  second,  why, 
surely  your  own  imagination,  if  you ’ve  no  experi¬ 
ence,  would  do  something.  Look  at.  this  thing  I 
have  before  me.  That ’s  a  novel ;  you  never  read 
such  nonsense.  It ’s  a  picture  of  no  age,  no  man¬ 
ners,  and,  beyond  the  existence  of  the  chimneypot- 
hat,  of  no  epoch  or  country.  There ’s  not  a  chai> 
acter  in  it  that  acts  upon  any  conceivable  principle 
or  motive.  They  all  act  like  puppets,  with  a  blind 
man  pulling  the  strings.  But  I  must  give  —  well,  I 
won’t  say  what  for  it.” 

“  Why  buy  it  at  all  ?  ” 

“  For  want  of  a  better.  'There ’s  a  famine,  and 
the  people  cry  aloud  for  bread  ;  if  they  can’t  get  it, 
they  ’ll  take  stones.  Besides  which  it  has  its  iidvan- 
tages.  There ’s  a  murder,  two  suicides,  several 
cases  of  bigamy,  a  highway  robbery,  a  sermon,  an 
Intelligent  working-man,  who  becomes  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  ;  a  houseful  of  dukes,  a  death  from  hunting,  and 
an  Irish  borough  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  by  a 
Fenian  general.  It  is  -written  very  smartly,  quanti¬ 
ties  of  quotations  in  all  languages,  and  several  dia¬ 
logues  on  scientific  subjects  between  the  working¬ 
man  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
‘MangnalTs  Questions,’  in  which  the  former  has 
much  the  best  of  it,  —  so  that  it’s  sure  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Yet  I  think  you  could  do  something  better  if 
you ’d  try.” 

“  Then  I  will  try,  Mr.  Elzevir,  for  I  want  money 
and  employment  Give  me  a  suggestion  or  two,  and 
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in  three  months  I  ’ll  bring  you  something  better  or  my  dear  Tom,  I  must  wish  you  good  morning.  Come 
worse  than  your  present  venture.”  here  again,  as  soon  as  you  have  something  to  bring 

“  Well  then,  listen  to  me.  Never  mind  about  with  you.”  Saying  which.  Mr.  Elzevir  buried  his 
plot,  I  mean  as  to  structure :  you  must  have  some,  head  once  more  in  his  MS.,  and  Tom  Staverton 
Make  it  as  you  go  on.  You  know  that  Walter  Scott  walked  out. 

did  so  sometimes,  and  he ’s  an  authority,  though  no  Under  these  circumstances  he  went  to  work.  He 
one  would  read  him  now.  Bring  all  you  know  to  drew  up  half  a  dozen  schemes,  sketched  half  a  dozen 
bear  upon  the  work  without  reference  to  probability,  heroes  and  heroines,  racke<l  his  brain  ta.find  inci- 
Miiid  you  have  plenty  of  incident,  and  you  need  not  dents  by  the  score,  and  improbabilities  by  the  hun- 
care  about  startling  your  reader  by  an  utterly  un-  dred.  His  incidents  did  not  necessarily  develop  his 
looked-for  termination.  The  end,  too,  in  a  novel  plot,  nor  was  his  hero  as  consistent  in  his  ordinary 
will  justify  any  means  you  may  think  well  to  employ,  conduct  as  in  his  devotion  to  his  Amaryllis.  He 
Be  particular  about  your  characters  :  everyfxxly  brought  to  bear  all  the  experience  of  one  and  twenty 
likes  to  recognize  a  friend  well  shown  up :  make  years  upon  an  imagination  as  free  from  control  as  a 
them  all  say  the  sharpest  things  imaginable,  lots  of  riderless  horse.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  had 
high  life  and  low  life ;  all  novelists  live  in  the  one  prmluced  a  murder,  a  steeplechase,  an  elopement, 
or  the  other,  most  of  them  in  both.  There,  there  suppers  in  Peckwater,  a  bankruptcy,  suicide,  and 
are  hints  enough.  Now  go,  and  the  sooner  you  have  the  irrepressible  marriage.  He  had  been  in  Belgra- 
iinished  the  better,”  saying  which  the  kincl-hearted  via,  W’hitechapel,  up  Mont  Blanc,  down  the  crater 
old  man  put  a  check  by  way  of  instalment,  into  of  Vesuvius,  over  the  Stelvio,,  and  in  a  Turkish 
Tom's  hands,  and  began  turning  over  the  pages  of  harem.  His  hero  had  crunched  pewter  pots,  drank 
his  unpromising  MS.  out  of  the  Devil’s  punch-bowl,  tbught  the  American 

»  But  —  sir  —  ”  said  Toni,  hesitating,  and  much  giant,  intrigued  with  a  Moravian  princess,  built  a 
surprised  by  a  liberality  to  which  he  was  not  always  church  on  Ritualistic  principles,  and  married  a 
accustomed ;  “  I ’ve  not  dune  anything  yet  to  entitle  bishop’s  daughter.  AVith  such  ingredients,  could 
me  to  —  ”  the  novel  be  a  failure  ?  It  was  a  palpable  hit ;  and 

“  Yes,  you  have,  —  you ’ve  promised  ;  and  that ’s  when  he  saw  his  name  in  large  letters  at  the  back  of 
a  retainer.”  it,  it  was  the  very  proudest  day  of  his  life. 

But  Tom  Staverton  still  stood  looking  first  at  the  Tom  Staverton  was  a  genius ;  the  world  was 
check,  and  then  at  the  donor.  At  last  he  took  charmed,  so  were  the  critics,  as  there  was  plenty  to 
courage  to  say,  —  find  fault  with.  It  was  the  novel  of  the  season  ;  and 

“  And  how  about  the  critics ?  I’m  afraid  of  the  old  Mr.  Elzevir,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  made 
critics.”  him  a  handsome  addition  to  his  original  check,  and 

”  Critics !  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  took  him  home  to  dinner.  His  daughter,  a  very 
word  ?  There ’s  very  little  criticism  extant  Criti-  pretty  girl,  complimented  him  on  his  success ;  Mrs. 
cism  means  discernment,  nice  discrimination.  Don’t  Elzevir  begged  to  see  him  as  oilen  as  his  other 
be  afraid  of  that  Criticism  was  a  profession,  —  an  numerous  engagements  would  permit;  he  poured 
honorable  calling,  a  high  branch  of  literature,  —  of  his  sovereigns  into  the  laps  of  his  creditors,  and  of 
course  there  arc  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  but  there  his  mother  and  sisters.  Work  Bowed  in  upon  him ; 
are  far  too  many  books  written  to  be  honestly  re-  the  printers  waited  for  copy ;  and  he  could  write 
viewed,  —  yours  won’t  be  read.”  nothing  so  ridiculous  that  somebody  or  other  would 

“  That  would  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind,”  said  not  read. 

Tom,  greatly  in  ignorance  of  a  young  author’s  feel-  Having  once  made  a  start,  and  some  of  the  goo<l- 
ings  on  the  subject.  natured  reviewers  having  stated  that  this  first  at- 

“  A  few  may  read  your  book,  or  bits  of  it,  and  tempt  boded  much  future  e.xcellence,  Tom  deter- 
mve  you  mixed  praise  and  blame,  in  which,  if  the  mined  upon  pursuing  the  career  he  had  thus  au- 
latter  predominate,  give  them  credit  for  good  inten-  spiciously  started  upon.  So  he  sought  his  former 
tions,  and  learn  of  them.  They  are  your  true  friends,  patron,  Mr.  Elzevir. 

Only  don’t  be  afraid.  Ill-nature  is  not  the  especial  His  reception  was  kind,  even  warm  ;  but  he  was 
mark  of  modern  criticism.”  not  congratulated  in  that  unmeasured  language  of 

“  No  !  What  then  ?  ”  eulogy  which  every  new  author  loves  to  hear,  and 

“  Dishonest  motives.  You  ’ll  be  praised  because  which  so  many  believe  to  be  their  due.  Mr.  Elzevir 
the  critic  knows  your  friends,  was  at  the  same  uni-  expressed  his  satisfaction  without  great  enthusiasm ; 
versity,  or  has  met  you  at  dinner,  and  likes  the  look  and  when  Tom  Staverton  ventured  to  propose  an- 
of  you.  You  ’ll  be  damned  because  you  wear  a  other  novel,  he  hunim’d  and  ha’d  a  little,  and  finally 
white  hat ;  did  n’t  see  Smith  on  the  other  side  of  said,  “  Well,  well,  I  shall  have  no  objection,  but  you 
Bond  Stniet ;  employ  me  as  your  publisher ;  or  be-  must  do  better  next  time.”  Now  doing  better  im- 
caiise  the  reviewer  has  hail  indigestion,  or  is  suffer-  plies  a  failure  of  some  kind,  and  for  this  Tom  was 
ing  from  corns.  It ’s  no  use  to  prolong  in.stances.”  by  no  means  prepared. 

“  And  the  Riiflector  ?  ”  “  Perhaps  you  will  point  out,  then,  any  particulars 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !”  roared  the  old  gentleman.  “No-  in  which  you  think  I  may  improve  upon  my  last 
boily  ever  pays  any  attention  to  it.  It  treats  every  work  ?  ”  said  Tom. 

novelist  in  the  same  way,  and  forgets  one  year  what  “  It ’s  more  like  your  first  work ;  and,  if  you  like, 
it  has  said  of  the  same  author  the  year  before.  It  we  ’ll  call  it  by  that  name,”  replied  the  old  gentle- 
has  ceased  to  be  an  authority,  and  has  become  a  man. 

melancholy  hodge-podge  of  bilious  expletives.  Why  “  Certainly !  O  certainly !  Any  alteration  you 
it  should  devote  two  columns  to  a  book  which  it  as-  wish.” 

serts,  in  the  end,  to  be  worthless,  nobody  can  under-  “  Have  you  seen  this  ?  ”  and  Mr.  Elzevir  handed 
stand,  except  that  the  reviewer  (for  critic  he  can’t  Tom  an  uncut  number  of  the  Reflector, 
be  called)  stands  in  need  of  his  hebilomadel  three  “  Not  yet  ” ;  and  Tom  began  searching  under  the 
pounds  ten,  and  has  no  more  objection  to  earn  his  pages,  peeping  here  and  there, 
blood-money  than  a  Sheffield  unionist.  And  now,  “  You  ’ll  find  it  cut  at  a  review  of  your  book. 
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Then,  you  11  know  what  to  ask  for  your  next  work, 
if  I  take  it” 

Tom  sat  still  for  ten  minutes,  and  read  a  couple 
of  columns.  As  he  read,  his  face  assumed  various 
hues,  —  now  scarlet,  now  purple,  now  pale ;  now  the 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  anon  a  very  uncomfortable 
rigidity  seized  upon  the  roots  of  his  hair,  as  he 
jumped  from  his  seat,  and  dashed  the  paper  on  the 
table.  “  Atrocious !  well,  I  never  read  such  a  thing, 
—  this  is  too  bad !  But  he  has  not  read  a  line  of 
it.” 

“  Ah,  never  mind !  I  don’t  suppose  he  has ;  but  he 
knows  who  you  are,  and  your  antecedents.  Now 
I  ’ll  give  you  my  opinion.” 

“  If  you  please,”  said  Tom,  resignedly. 

“  Your  plot  must  be  more  carefully  unravelled. 
It  is  n’t  quite  that  you  have  none ;  but  it ’s  bad,  and 
badly  unfolded.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  —  it ’s  the  first.” 

“  Your  characters  are  goo<l,  but  very  sketchy ; 
they  want  working  out.  All  people  do  not  talk 
learnedly,  and  few  wittily.” 

“  I  can’t  make  people  quite  as  stupid  as  they  are,” 
said  Tom. 

“  No,  certainly  not ;  but  just  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  that  will  be  quite  sufficient.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right.” 

“  There ’s  a  want  of  sentiment,  too,  in  the  book, 
Tom,  a  thing  women  delight  in.  And  as  to  lore, 
you  know  no  more  about  it  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  do.” 

“  You  never  were  in  love,  or  this  part  of  your  book 
would  have  been  much  better.  No  man  ever  wrote 
a  good  love-scene  without  having  been  in  love,  or 
without  being  so  at  the  time  \  the  latter  is  the 
better.” 

“  'That  seems  an  e.xacting  requirement,  difficult  to 
meet.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  go  and  try  to  fall  in  love,  and,  if 
you ’ve  a  sincere  wholesome  passion,  you  will  very 
much  improve  on  your  new  hero  and  heroine.  Read 
some  good  old  genuine  criticisms  from  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Quarterly  of  old,  and  get  Essays  on  Fic¬ 
tion,  where  you  may  see  Walter  Scott  and  Lytton 
Bulwer  handled  by  a  critic.  Now  go.” 

Tom  went,  bearing  with  him  the  old  gentleman’s 
well-meant  criticisms,  and  another  retaining  fee, 
which  he  employed  as  wisely  as  the  last.  The  fact 
was,  that  Mr.  Elzevir  had  taken  a  fancy  to  his  pro- 
t4g€,  and  was  happy  to  do  Tom  a  service  on  his  own 
merits  rather  than  in  spite  of  the  demerits  of  his  old 
acquaintance  the  guinea-pig. 

After  a  certain  length  of  time,  Tom  called  again 
upon  his  patron  with  a  thick  brown-paper  parcel 
under  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Elzevir  not  being  at  home, 
Tom  left  it. 

In  a  few  days  he  called  again,  this  time  with  suc¬ 
cess. 

“  Will  the  new  novel  do,  sir  ?  ”  said  Tom. 

“  Yes  Tom,  it ’s  much  better ;  of  course  there  are 
plenty  of  faults,  which  you  will  find  out  after  its 

Eublication ;  but  it ’s  much  better,  —  more  connected, 
M  sensational,  and  more  carefully  put  together  and 

developed.  And  the  love  !  how  the  d - 1  did  you 

manage  to  throw  so  much  force  into  that  V  Upon 
my  word,  it ’s  quite  emotional.  I  declare  to  you,  in 
the  scene  where  the  lovers  are  called  upon  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  in  consequence  of  the  father’s  misfortunes,  I 
was  quite  upset.  It ’s  really  admirable.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  liked  it,  sir ;  I  strove  to  please  you.” 
**  Please  me  I  Yes  ;  but  it  will  please  the  women. 


How  in  the  world  did  you  manage  it  ?  One  would 
think  you  were  in  love  yourself.” 

“  Perhaps  I  am.” 

“  Well,  I ’m  very  glad  of  it.  I  hope  it ’s  a  suitable 
match,  Tom.  Whose  advice  was  is  ?  your  mother’s? 
She ’s  a  very  admirable  person.” 

“  Yours,  sir.” 

“  Mine !  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  never  advise 
persons  to  marry,  that ’s  the  (>ar8on’s  business.  They 
get  the  fees,  you  know.” 

“  Not  to  marry,  but  to  fall  in  love.  You  recollect 
you  told  me  that  was  the  only  way  to  write  well 
about  women,  and  —  and  —  love,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,”  said  Tom,  blushing  like  a  peony. 

“  Dill  I  ?  well,  I  believe  I  did.  It  is  the  only  way, 
and  so  you  tried  ?  ” 

“  I  did.” 

“  And,  by  your  writing,  I  am  sure  you  succeeded.” 

“  I  did  that,  fully,”  said  Tom ;  “  over  head  and 
ears.” 

“  And  found  no  difficulty  ?  ” 

“  None  whatever.” 

“  And  the  lady  V  because,  after  all,  it ’s  hard  upon 
her,  you  know.” 

“  She  fell  in  love  too,”  said  Tom,  simpering. 

“  I  low  the  devil  do  you  know  that,  unless  you 
asked  her  ?  ” 

“  I  did  ask  her,  and  she  —  well,  sir,  she  admitted 
it.” 

“  Humph !  well,  you  see,  Tom,  you ’ve  e.xceeded 
your  instructions.  However,  I  certainly  did  advise 
it,  and  I  hope  it ’s  all  smooth.” 

“  I  can’t  tell,  indeed.  There ’s  nothing  settled.” 

“  Is  it  impertinent  to  ask  who  it  is  ?  I  can’t  help 
feeling  an  interest  in  your  atfairs,  and  if  I  could  be 
of  any  assistance.” 

“You  can,  sir,  of  the  greatest,  —  greater  than 
any  one.” 

“  AVell,  who  is  it,  then  ?” 

“  Miss  Elzevir.” 

Mr.  Elzevir  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  upsetting 
the  ink  over  the  MS.,  and,  having  apostrophized 
“  the  Devil  ”  once  more,  stood  roofed  to  the  spot. 
Then  he  sat  down  again,  and  desired  Tom  to 
sit  too,  . 

The  conversation  that  ensued  is*  too  long  for 
repetition.  It  embraced  so  much  and  decided  so 
little. 

The  private  meditations  of  the  young  man  and 
the  old  one  may  be  summed  up  in  a  feVv  words. 

“  AVhat  an  old  stupid,”  said  Tom  to  himself,  as  he 
wandered  along  Bond  Street,  “  not  to  have  guessed 
what  I  was  driving  at !  Such  an  awkward  thing  to 
tell  a  fellow  you ’ve  been  making  love  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  by  his  own  ail  vice.  He  ought  to  have  known  it 
Hallo !  cab !  to  the  Elzevir  Station.” 

“  The  where,  sir?  ”  says  cabby,  quite  lost. 

“  O.  ah  !  the  Waterloo  Station,  Main  Line.” 

“  What  an  old  fool  I  have  been,  to  be  sure !  that 
serves  mo  right  for  ofl’eriiig  advice  gratis.  AVhat 
will  Ml’S.  Elzevir  say  when  «ie  knows  all  about  it  ?  ” 

As  the  British  public  have  had  time  to  cool,  and 
really  find  that  they  can  get  nothing  like  blood  out 
of  a  stone,  the  interested  parties  have  begun  to  look 
at  the  Ne’erdowheal  Mine  and  the  Smashem  and 
Endoverend  Railway  from  a  more  practical  point  ot 
view.  It  seems  clear,  that  imprisonment,  or  perpet 
ual  expatriation  of  the  directors,  will  not  recoup  the 
buyers  for  improvident  speculation,  so  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  an  arrangement,  as  favorable  as  it 
can  be,  to  the  late  sufferers,  and  many  a  guinea-pig 
will  be  allowed  to  begin  life  again  upon  his  wife’s 
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lettlcment  and  his  neighbors’  bankruptcy.  Mr. 
Briissey  Staverton  is  expected  shortly  to  assist  in  the 
celebration  of  Tom’s  wedding. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT  AT  L.^kNGHAM. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Frederick  Marryat 
died,  and  it  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  whereas 
others,  his  contemporaries,  of  like  note,  and  more 
recently  gone  from  die  stage  of  life,  are  represented 
upon  our  library-shelves  biographically,  there  is  still 
a  gap  where,  the  life  of  the  author  of  Peter  Simple 
ought  to  be ;  but  it  was  his  own  expressed  desire 
that  no  memoir  of  him  should  be  published  after  his 
death.  But  for  this  prohibition,  his  life,  however  in¬ 
efficiently,  would  before  now  have  been  written ; 
but  with  the  remembrance  of  it,  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  therefore  could  best  perform  the  task, 
must  look  upon  that  wish  of  his  as  a  command. 

Yet  for  some  time  past  a  notice  of  Captain  Mar¬ 
ryat  has  been  called  tor ;  and  1  think  I  shall  not  be 
in  any  degree  infringing  on  his  prohibition,  by  re¬ 
calling  my  own  personal  recollection  of  him  in  his 
later  years. 

But  first,  as  a  contrast,  I  must  spe.ak  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  when  he  published  his 
first  work.  Living  at  Sussex  House,  Hammersmith, 
which  he  had  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  to 
whom  he  was  equerry  at  the  time,  be  had  kept 
up  a  round  of  incessant  gayety  and  a  course  of  al¬ 
most  splendid  extravagance.  He  had  always  dis¬ 
played  a  remarkable  facility  in  getting  rid  of  money. 
Indeed,  he  used  himself  to  say  that  he  had  “  con¬ 
trived  to  spend  three  fortunes  ” ;  for  he  had  in¬ 
herited  not  only  his  share  —  no  small  one  —  of  his 
fatlier’s  property,  but  also  that  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  died  early,  and  left  to  him  his  portion,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pretty  little  number  of  thousands 
which  he  bad  acquired  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Marryat,  Q.  C. 

At  Sussex  House  were  held  those  amusing  con¬ 
juring  soirdes  which  Captain  Marryat  use<l  to  have 
m  conjunction  with  his  great  friend,  Captain  Cha- 
mier,  when  they  would  display  the  various  tricks  of 
sleight-of-hand  which  they  together  had  purchased 
and  learnt  of  the  wizarcls  of  that  day ;  and  when 
Theodore  Hook  w,as  wont  to  bewilder  the  company 
with  his  ventrilof^uisms,  and  make  them  laugh  with 
his  funny  stories  and  imitations.  There  half  the 
men  to  be  met  were  such  as  the  world  had  talked 
of,  and  whose  bon  motx  were  worth  remembering. 
Marryat  lived  then  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  as 
well  as  in  the  odor  of  literature.  The  former  air 
might  easily  be  dispensed  with  without  any  loss  of 
happiness,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  intel¬ 
lectual  society  had  become  necessary  to  his  existence. 
I  remember  him  on  the  Continent  some  years  later 
than  this,  at  all  sorts  of  places,  —  at  Brussels,  at 
Antwerp,  at  Paris,  at  Spa,  — always  living  en  prince, 
and  always  the  same  wherever  he  went. — throwing 
away  his  money  with  both  hands,  —  the  merriest, 
wittiest,  most  good-natured  fellow  in  the  world.  As 
soon  as  he  was  known  society  was  ready  to  applaud. 
Once,  at  a  German  table-<r-h6te,  where  I  also  was 
present,  —  for  I  begin  now  to  speak  from  personal 
recollection,  — he,  in  order  to  amuse  his  next  neigh¬ 
bor,  suddenly  laid  down  his  knile  and  fork  and 
looked  to  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  other 
knives  and  forks  went  down.  He  coughed,  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  “  I  ’ll  trouble  you  for  the 
salt,”  said  he,  or  something  equally  commonplace, 
whereupon  there  was  a  general  roar  of  laughter. 


“  There ’s  nothing  like  being  considered  a  wit,”  he 
whispered. 

Later,  I  remember  Captain  Marryat  living  in 
Spanish  Place,  London.  His  establishment  was  not 
so  superb  as  it  had  been  at  Sussex  House,  but  his 
manner  of  living  was  as  gay.  It  was  an  incessant 
round  of  dining  out  and  giving  dinners.  At  his 
table  you  met  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  His 
intimate  friends  were  men  and  women  who  had 
made  their  names  of  value.  In  Spanish  Place  it 
was  I  had  last  seen  him  in  association  with  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  and  John  Poole,  or 
with  the  beautiful  Lady  Blessington  and  D’Orsay ; 
and  now,  after  an  absence  of  years,  I  travelled  into 
Norfolk,  to  find  him  in  a  most  out-of-the-way  place. 

I  arrived  one  evening  at  the  “  Feathers  Inn  ”  at 
Holt,  and  discovered  that  I  had  yet  four  or  five 
miles  to  go  before  I  could  reach  Langham.  So, 
hiring  one  of  those  miserable  old  flies  of  former  days, 

I  ^ot  into  it,  and  was  jolted  away,  in  a  temper  which 
might  have  borne  improvement. 

“  What  has  come  to  him,”  argued  I,  “  that  he 
should,  in  the  very  vigor  of  life,  return  from  the 
world  and  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  ?  Well,  perhaps 
after  all,  he  may  continue  much  the  same  sort  of 
e.xistence  as  he  led  of  old.  No  doubt  he  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  every  pleasure  that  society 
can  give  him.  But  he  might  have  chosen  a  place 
a  little  nearer  to  civilization,  instead  of  obliging  me 
to  drive  four  miles  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  in 
an  old  shanderydan  like  this.” 

I  could  not  look  at  the  country,  for  it  was  too 
dark  ;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  straight 
bare  country-road  along  which  we  were  going,  so  I 
had  no  solace  but  a  grumble.  Half  an  hour  later, 
and  grumbling  was  at  an  end.  We  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  driver  of  the  trap  descended  and  opened 
a  gate,  and  as  he  remounted  and  urged  his  horse  to 
a  final  effort,  I  could  see  through  the  darkness  that 
we  were  rounding  a  gravelled  path. 

Sounds  are  heard  easily  in  the  country :  before 
the  fly  drew  near  the  house  lights  were  seen  flashing 
in  the  hall,  and  we  had  not  drawn  up  before  the  en¬ 
trance  when  the  door  was  flung  open  and  several 
figures  8too<l  in  the  porch. 

“  Hullo !  ”  said  a  voice. 

“  IVhy,  is  it  you  ?  Why  did  n't  you  give  me 
notice,  that  I  might  have  sent  for  yon  ?  ”  It  was 
the  same  voice  as  of  old,  —  deep-chested,  cordial, 
and  cheery. 

I  easily  made  the  excuse  that  I  had  fancied  Holt 
was  close  by,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  was 
in  the  porch.  The  early  moon  was  out,  and  shining 
upon  the  house,  and  I  stepped  back  upon  the  grav¬ 
elled  path  to  look  at  it  It  was  an  Elizabethan  cot¬ 
tage,  —  gabled,  with  heavy  stacks  of  chimneys,  and 
an  overhanging  thatch, — built  upon  the  exact  model 
of  that  of  George  the  Fourth  at  Virginia  Water.  It 
was  built  by  Copland,  the  architect,  who  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Captain  Marryat’s,  and  with  whom 
he  exchanged  Sussex  House  for  this  cottage.  The 
vagary  had  been  that  the  two  houses  should  Ije  ex¬ 
changed  exactly  as  they  stooil ;  but  the  idea  of  “  all 
standing  ”  having  diflTerent  meanings  in  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  minds,  he  who  got  Sussex  House  as  his  portion 
came  off  very  much  the  better  of  the  two.  But  it 
had  been  through  life  the  same  with  the  present 
owner  of  Langham.  If  there  was  a  quality  for  whicl^ 
there  was  in  his  mind  no  place,  it  was  regard  for 
his  own  interest. 

As  I  re-entered  the  porch,  I  perceived  several 
cocks  and  hens  crouched  down  close  to  the  threshold. 
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and  a  brace  of  tame  partridges  moved  away  slowly 
to  a  little  distance. 

We  went  into  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  pretty 
room,  walled  with  water-color  sketches  by  Stansfield ; 
and  at  the  farther  end  by  cases  of  books.  There 
was  an  air  of  thorough  comfort  pervading  the  whole. 
I  had  not  been  expected ;  but  nobody  would  have 
guessed  the  fact  by  the  eatables  which  were  almost 
imme<liately  upon  the- table. 

“  Well  1  ”  said  I,  when  the  inward  craving  was 
appeased  and  silenced,  and  when  consequently  my 
go^-humor  had  returned,  “  this  is  all  very  nice ;  but 
what  makes  you  live  down  here  ?  I  mean  to  carr^ 
you  back  to  town  with  me.  £ver}’body  sap  that  it  is 
a  shame  t  hat  you  should  be  out  of  the  world  like  this.” 

He  was  standing  upon  the  hearthrug,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  —  looking  down  at  me  as  I  sat  at  the 
table.  He  was  not  a  tall  man, — live  feet  ten,  —  but 
I  think  intended  by  nature  to  be  six  feet,  only  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  sea  when  still  almost  a  child,  at  a  time 
when  the  between-decks  were  very  low-pitched,  he 
bail,  he  himself  declared,  had  his  growth  unnaturally 
stopped.  His  immensely  powerful  build,  and  mas¬ 
sive  chest,  which  measured  considerably  over  forty 
inches  round,  would  incline  one  to  this  belief.  He 
had  never  been  handsome,  as  far  as  features  went, 
but  the  irregularity  of  his  features  might  easily  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  looked  at  the  intellect  shown 
in  his  magnificent  forehead.  His  forehead  and  his 
hands  were  his  two  strong  points.  The  latter  were 
models  of  symmetry,  indeed,  while  resident  at 
Rome,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
re<{ue8ted  by  a  sculptcv  to  allow  his  hand  to  be 
miKielled. 

At  the  time  I  now  speak  of  him  he  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age ;  but  looking  considerably  younger. 
His  face  was  clean  shaved  ;  and  his  hair  so  long  that 
it  reached  almost  to  his  shoulders,  curling  in  light 
loose  locks  like  those  of  a  woman.  It  was  slightly 
gray.  He  was  dressed  in  anything  but  evening  cos¬ 
tume  on  the  present  occasion,  having  on  a  short 
velveteen  shooting-jacket  and  colored  trousers.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  as  I  glanced  at  his  dress,  — 
recalling  to  my  mind  what  a  dandy  he  had  been  2is 
a  young  man. 

“  What  can  make  you  live  down  here  ?  "  repeat¬ 
ed  I. 

“  I  have  had  enough  of  the  world,”  he  answered. 
“  I  like  this  sort  of  life :  besides,  look  at  all  my  girb 
and  boys.  I  want  to  retrench.” 

“  But  do  you  believe  you  save  money  by  farming 
your  own  land  ?  ”  I  asked. 

In  perfect  good  faith  he  assured  me  that  he  did. 
It  was  the  delusion  of  his  present  life  that  scientific 
farming  was  an  economical  plan  of  living;  although 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  mortab  it  appeared  uncom¬ 
monly  like  throwing  money  away.  Marryat,  I  think, 
rather  prided  himself  upon  his  common  sense.  He 
said  once,  “  People  say  that  geniuses  very  ^Idom 
have  common  sense :  now  I  have  been  called  a 
genius ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  plenty  of  common 
sen.se.”  He  had  not  a  bit  of  it. 

But  I  have  left  him  standing  on  the  hearthrug  all 
this  while,  with  hb  back  to  the  fire,  and  we  get  on 
but  slowly  with  our  conversation. 

“  What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning  ?  ” 
asked  I. 

“  About  five  at  this  time  of  the  year.” 

“  About  —  about  what  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you 
expect  me  to  get  up  at  that  hour  ?  ” 

“  By  no  means :  get  up  at  any  hour  you  like  ;  but 
I  am  my  own  bailiff.” 


“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  servants  are  up 
and  about  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  V  ” 

“  They  are  by  the  time  I  return  home  and  want 
them.  1  do  not  trouble  them  before.  I  open  my 
bedroom  window  and  jump  out  when  I  am  dressed, 
which  saves  all  the  trouble  of  unbarring  doors.  We 
breakfast  at  eight.” 

Although  eight  was  an  improvement  upon  five, 
yet  it  required  some  moments  to  recover  from  the 
shock.  When  I  did  so,  I  said  humbly  that  I  would 
go  to  bed. 

I  suppose  there  is  something  In  country  air  con¬ 
ducive  to  early  rising;  for,  contrary  to  ray  usual 
custom,  I  woke  betimes  the  following  morning.  I 
went  to  my  bedroom  window  and  looked  out.  The 
room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  overlooked 
a  large  lawn,  divided  from  a  field  by  an  invisible 
fence.  The  practically  useful  had  evidently  here 
swamped  the  ornamental.  The  field  was  green  with 
young  barley,  which  for  the  time  looked  almost  as 
pretty  as  if  the  whole  had  been  grass.  Wherever 
I  looked,  mv  eye  invariably  fell  upon  some  animal 
or  other.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  young  calves 
feeding  about  the  lawn ;  two  or  three  ponies  and  a 
donkey  under  a  clump  of  larches  in  one  direction, 
a  long-legged  colt  and  its  mamma  standing  jealously 
apart  from  them  in  another.  Coops  with  young 
fowls  of  various  kinils  stood  upon  the  gravel  walk  in 
front  of  the  dining-room  doorstep. 

As  I  was  looking,  I  heard  the  premonitory  signal 
of  some  one’s  approach,  —  a  laugh ;  and  along  the 
garden  walk  I  saw  Captain  Marryat  coming  with 
several  of  his  family.  Two  or  three  dc^  capered 
around  and  about ;  a  jackdaw  sat  on  the  shoulder 
of  one  of  the  girls ;  and  as  they  neared  the  lawn, 
they  were  joined  by  a  flock  of  pigeons,  which 
wheeled  round  and  round  their  heads,  settling  for  a 
moment,  sometimes  on  the  shoulder  of  one,  some¬ 
times  on  the  hat  of  another,  or  coming  six  in  a  row 
upon  any  arm  that  was  held  out  to  them.  Then  the 
little  calves  found  out  what  was  the  matter,  and 
whisking  their  tails  over  their  backs,  ran  headlong 
at  their  master,  catching  at  his  coat-tails,  sucking  his 
fingers  when  they  could  get  hold  of  them,  and  so 
besetting  his  path  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
move  on. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  instead  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  house,  —  having  ascertained  by  a  glance 
through  the  open  glass  doors  of  the  dining-room 
that  his  lazy  guest  was  not  yet  down,  —  Captain 
Marryat  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn, 
closely  cropped  by  his  little  friends  the  calves. 
Hereupon  the  ponies  advanced  and  snifl’ed  at  his 
hands  and  face,  and. one  of  them  knocked  his  hat 
over  his  eyes.  He  was  evidently  a  spoilt  little 
brute,  for  shortly  afterwanls,  upon  having  his  long 
tail  pulled,  he  ran  away  a  few  paces,  and  looking 
carefully  back  so  as  to  measure  his  distance,  threw 
up  his  heels  within  a  few  inches  of  his  toiuieiitor’s 
face,  a  practical  joke  which  both  parties  seemed 
equally  to  appreciate. 

I  turned  from  the  window,  feeling  that  at  this 
rate  I  should  never  be  dressed. 

After  breakfast  there  was  plenty  to  do  in  the 
way  of  feeding  innumerable  animals.  I  never  saw 
so  many  animals  together  out  of  a  menagerie. 
There  was  an  ayiary  six  or  eight  feet  square,  full 
of  birds  of  every  description.  There  were  rabbits, 
pheasants,  partridges,  cats,  dogs,  and  donkeys.  In 
the  walled  garden  we  were  followed  by  a  tame 
seagull  and  a  tame  heron.  The  horses,  in  and  out 
of  the  stables,  were  more  like  dogs  than  horses. 
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ind  the  d(^  were  more  like  children  than  I  proposed  returning  to  the  house.  Although  Mar- 
jggg.  ryat  himself  never  took  anything  between  those  two 

Katurally  we  commenced  talking  of  animals  and  meals,  he  did  not  expect  others  to  have  the  same 
their  instincts  and  traits  of  sagacity  ;  and,  to  my  sur-  powers  of  endurance,  and  I  went  in  search  of 
prise,  Marryat  did  not  appear  to  go  so  far  as  have  luncheon,  leaving  him  still  indefatigably  looking 
lome  in  his  estimate  of  them.  I  repeated  some  an-  after  the  farm. 

ecdote  of  a  dog  which  I  admitted  I  bad  only  on  I  can  think  I  see  him  now,  as  I  look  back  to  that 
hearsay,  and  asked  if  he  thought  it  probable.  time,  sitting  about  on  his  dun-colored  Hanoverian 

“  It  may  be  true,”  he  answered.  “  I  had  once  a  pony,  called  Dumpling,  —  a  name  he  very  well  de- 
very  clever  Newfoundland  dog  myself.  But  it  is  served,  —  dressed  in  that  velveteen  shooting-jacket 
the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  exalt  animals  into  1  have  spoken  of,  which  he  used  to  boast  of  as  hav- 
reasoning  beings ;  which  serves  to  lower  rather  ing  cost  only  twelve  and  sixpence ;  with  a  hole  in 
than  to  exalt  their  instinct.”  the  rim  of  his  hat,  through  which,  when  required. 

Here  one  of  the  little  girb  asked  what  this  parti-  he  could  thrust  his  eye-glass.  He  had  manufac- 
cular  dog  he  alluded  to  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  tured  one  for  himself,  of  a  plain  round  piece  of 
“  Why,  my  dear,  he  did  what  any  other  intel-  glass,  surrounded  by  whalebone,  the  two  ends  of 
ligent  <log  would  have  done.  On  one  occasion  which  were  bound  together  into  a  long  stem  with  a 
when  1  was  called  suddenly  to  join  my  ship,  and  piece  of  twine :  this  long  stem  fitted  into  the  hole  in 
bad  left  a  quantity  of  dirty  duds  at  home,  the  dog  liis  hat-brim,  so  as  to  come  just  in  front  of  his  right 
Captain  picked  out  every  individual  article  that  be-  eye,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble,  when  out  shooting, 
longed  to  me  from  the  general  mivss,  and  piling  of  raising  his  glass  each  time  he  fired.  Dumpling 
them  in  a  heap,  he  sat  uiwn  them  and  would  not  was  a  character  in  himself.  He  was  a  spiteful  old 
allow  them  to  be  touched  by  any  one.  Now  this  is  pony  to  every  one  but  to  his  master,  of  whom  he 
a  regular  dog's  trick,  instigated  by  attachment,  appeared  to  stand  in  awe. 

Captain  knew  by  his  scent  which  clothes  were  I  am  not  going  to  keep  to  times  and  seasons  in 
mine ;  he  did  not  carefully  examine  the  marks  to  speaking  of  my  remembrance  of  Langham.  My 
find  my  initials.  When  I  read  of  a  dog  comparing  knowledge  of  it  and  of  its  owner  extended  over  a 
the  sizes  of  two  hats,  and  then,  after  a  little  consid-  space  of  many  years;  and  things  in  connection  with 
eration,  clapping  the  smaller  one  inside  the  larger,  them  crowd  over  my  memory  in  thinking  of  that 
so  as  to  take  them  both  in  his  mouth  at  once,”  —  time,  which  may  appear  somewhat  disconnected  to 
he  stopped,  looked  me  in  the  face  with  twinkling  my  reader. 

eyes,  and  then  gave  a  shout  of  laughter.  To  return  to  Dumpling.  On  one  occasion,  he 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  b  not  this  anecdote  told  some-  tried  to  assert  his  independence  even  over  his  mas- 
where  in  a  book  on  natural  history  ?  ”  ter ;  and  when  on  the  high-road  to  Cockthorpe  and 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  answered  Marryat,  “  and  many  close  to  a  pond,  he  adroitly  kicked  Captain  Marry- 
more  of  a  like  kind,  which  have  gone  down  with  at  over  his  head  and  right  into  the  water.  After 
the  public.  Why,  Theodore  Hook  and  I  used  to  this  feat,  however,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  what  he 
split  our  sides  over  inventing  wonderful  instances  had  done  to  the  author  of  Peter  Simple,  that  he 
of  sagacity,  which  we  would  send  to  a  certain  pop-  stood  still  trembling,  and  allowed  his  master  to  re- 
ular  naturalist,  and  afterwards  see  vouclied  for  in  mount,  himself  returning  home  very  humble  and 
print.  But  I  really  shoulil  have  thought  the  story  dejected,  and  never  attempting  to  be  refractory 
of  the  hats  a  little  too  bad.”  with  him  again.  But  with  others.  Dumpling  never 

After  this  I  went  round  the  farm  with  him.  1  omitte<l  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  spiteful  tem- 
suppose  that  ploughed-fields  and  manure-heaps  and  per.  Marryat  once  put  two  of  his  children  upon 
agricultural  machines  are  interesting  when  one  the  pony,  when  he  himself  was  occupied  about  some 
farms  one’s  own  land  ;  but  to  my  vitiated  tastes,  it  farming  operations,  and  sent  them  across  the  mead- 
seemed  ilull  work.  Marryat  stood  about  directing  ow.  So  long  as  he  was  in  sight.  Dumpling  trotted 
and  ordering;  sometimes  listening  to  a  long  Nor-  steadily  along ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself 
folk  speech,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  an  un-  unobserved,  than  up  flew  his  heels,  and  both  the 
known  tongue :  then  walking  off  to  a  stack-yard,  little  girls  went  over  his  head.  Back  they  came 
where  a  grand  battue  of  rats  was  going  on,  and  ea-  running  to  their  father  to  complain  of  Dumpy, 
gerly  calling  out  “loo-loo-loo”  to  the  dogs  with  the  “  Come  here,  sir!”  shouted  Marryat  to  the  con- 
rest.  Then,  as  a  climax,  he  marched  me  off  to  the  science-stricken  pony.  Dumpling  saw  a  whip  in 
decoy  lake,  where  a  new  pipe  was  being  made  and  his  master’s  hand ;  he  glanced  first  one  side  and 
a  n»‘w  trench  du^.  This  was  an  interesting  sight,  then  the  other,  while  Marryat  waited  for  him  to 
even  to  the  uninitiated.  The  decoy  man,  a  great  come.  He  might  have  turned  tail  anil  raced  all 
rough-looking  fellow  in  a  fur  cap,  was  a  reclaimed  over  the  meailow  :  but  after  a  moment’s  reflection, 
poacher,  and  he  looked  entirely  his  original  char-  he  hung  his  head  penitently,  and  running  to  his 
acter.  Mtrryat  always  held  that  reformed  black-  master,  thrust  his  nose  under  Marryat’s  arm.  The 
guanls  made  the  most  honest  servants.  He  had  a  moral  of  it  was,  of  course,  that  Dumpling  did  not 
very  unmagistrate-like  leniency  for  poaching,  and  get  a  whipping. 

having  convicted  this  man,  Barnes,  of  the  ofl’ence.  When  first  I  had  looked  round  the  walls  of  Lang- 
he  had  placed  him  as  his  gamekeeper  and  decoy  ham  cottage,  and  had  seen  what  capital  pictures 
man ;  and  I  know  he  never  had  reason  to  repent  were  there,  what  first-rate  bronzes  and  marbles,  and 
his  trust  in  him.  When,  years  later,  ilarryat’s  son  what  a  splendid  library,  I  thought  I  began  to  under- 
Frank  went  to  California,  Barnes  declared  his  n!s-  stand  how  he  could  make  himself  happy  in  this  se- 
olution  of  going  with  him,  the  which  he  did,  and  elusion.  “  He  lives  amongst  his  books,  and  his 
remained  with  him  the  whole  time  of  his  sojourn  writings  and  papers,”  thought  I.  “  I  can  see  that 
there.  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  pursuits  may  make  a 

The  afternoon  was  now  getting  on;  and  finding  world  of  his  own.”  But  he  did  not  make  a  world 
that  although  we  had  breakfasted  at  eight  we  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  was,  at  the  time  of 
» should  not  dine  until  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  which  I  am  now  writing,  engaged  upon  some  book : 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


one  of  his  later  children’s  stories,  I  think  ;  bat  his 
literary  work  was  never  obtruded  on  his  family. 
There  was  no  time  of  the  dt^  apparently  when  he 
was  to  be  left  nndistnrbed.  The  other  members  of 
the  household  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  where  he 
sat,  and  never  found  him  abstracted  or  disinclined 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  outer  world.  He  threw 
himself  like  a  child  into  his  children’s  pleasures :  one 
morning  helping  to  make  a  kite,  the  next  listening 
to  doggerel  verses,  or  in  the  evening  joining  with 
them  in  acting  charades.  He  would  leave  off  in  the 
middle  of  writing  his  book  to  carry  out  a  handful  of 
salt  to  his  favorite  calves  upon  the  lawn  ;  and  enter 
into  the  fanciful  papering  of  a  boudoir  with  all  the 
enthosiasm  of  a  girl.  It  always  struck  me  that 
Idarryat  was  like  an  elder  brother  rather  than  a 
father  to  his  own  children,  although  I  am  fully  sure 
be  lost  nothing  in  their  filial  respect  and  honor  by 
the  intimacy  and  freedom  of  their  love ;  and  I  know 
now,  after  he  has  been  dead  eighteen  years,  that  the 
hearts  of  his  children  cling  to  his  memory  as  fbndlv 
as  they  did  to  himself  in  the  days  I  speak  of.  ft 
must  be  something  to  be  capable  of  inspiring  love 
which  will  outlast*  time  and  absence  without  dim¬ 
inution. 

The  children  came  to  him  in  all  their  difficulties 
and  scrapes.  I  remember  a  little  creature  of  nine 
or  ten,  with  a  very  blank  face,  showing  a  great  rent 
in  the  front  of  her  frock,  with  “  O,  my  father,  what 

am  I  to  do  ?  Miss - ”  (the  “  governess  ”)  “  will 

be  so  angry ;  she  will  give  me  such  lesson  to  learn,” 
and  Marryat’s  taking  hold  of  the  frock  and  tearing 
the  hole  six  times  as  large  as  at  first,  and  laughingly 
answering,  “  There,  say  I  did  it” 

All  his  children  invariably  addressed  him  as  “  My 
Father.”  It  was  a  fancy  of  his  own.  He  had  a 
special  dislike  to  the  popular  name  “  Papa,”  which 
he  said  meant  just  nothing. 

He  was  so  very  fond  of  the  society  of  young 
people.  Without  in  any  degree  accommodating 
himself  to  them,  his  feelings  seemed  more  in  unison 
with  the  young  than  with  those  of  his  own  age.  On 
one  occasion,  while  I  was  staying  with  them,  they 
were  all  invited  to  an  evening-party,  to  be  preceded 
by  a  dinner  to  which  he  alone  was  asked.  He  came 
into  the  room  with  an  aggrieved  look,  and  the 
tone  of  an  injured  man.  “  Here,”  smd  he,  “  I  don’t 
want  to  go  to  dinner ;  they  only  ask  me,  I  know, 
to  amuse  their  guests,  and  I  am  not  going  to  ‘  talk 
clever  ’  at  the  dinner-table :  I  shall  go  in  the  even¬ 
ing  with  you.”  He  went  and  playw  games,  —  his 
inventive  genius  always  came  out  very  happily 
at  forfeits,  —  and  danced  the  polka  with  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  never  knew  him  at  home  talk  clever,”  although 
he  used  to  say  funnier  things  sometimes  than  any 
man  I  know.  And  he  had  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  wit  in  others,  especially  from  one  of  his  own,  whom 
in  his  parental  pnde  he  very  much  over-estimated. 
He  us^  to  laugh  till  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  I 
never  hardly  knew  a  man  laugh  with  greater  aban¬ 
donment.  It  would  begin  with  a  chuckle,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  his  face  was  so  twisted  and  convulsed 
that  he  would  have  to  put  his  hands  before  it. 

I  think  Marryat  was  most  judicious  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  young ;  never  admitting  incapacity  as 
an  excuse  for  want  of  endeavor.  If  any  one  with 
him  pleaded,  —  “  It  is  of  no  use  my  attempting ; 
I  am  not  clever  enough!”  he  was  met  with  the 
answer,  —  “  You  not  mever  enough  ?  Don’t  tell 
me  such  nonsense ;  you  are  no  fool,  you  can  do  it  if 


you  choose,  and  I  expect  yrou  to  do  it.”  And  in 
most  cases  the  expected  things  were  done. 

I  used  to  be  amused  at  the  original  modes  he  had 
of  punishing  his  children  when  they  were  naughty. 
On  one  occasion  two  culprits  of  eight  and  ten  were 
brought  to  him  with  a  complaint  from  their  maid 
that  they  had  persisted  in  playing  upon  their  father’s 
violin  when  the  dressmaker  was  vainly  striving  to 
try  on  some  new  frocks.  Marryat  lifte<l  the  two 
children,  one  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  his  bureau ; 
and  there  he  kept  them  sitting  for  a  time  like  two 
little  images,  until  he  took  them  down  to  undergo 
extra  petting  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  for,  if  a  child 
requir^  to  punished,  as  soon  as  the  punishment 
was  over,  it  seemed  as  if  no  amount  of  indulgence 
was  thought  too  much  for  compensation ;  like  the 
jam  to  take  the  taste  of  the  physic  out  of  its  mouth. 

Another  time  the  same  two  children  came  to  him 
as  the  dentist  of  the  family,  and  the  elder,  leading 
the  little  one  by  the  hand,  exclaimed  with  great 
glee,— 

“  C - has  a  tooth  to  come  out” 

He  looked  into  the  child’s  mouth,  and  twisted  out 
the  loose  little  peg ;  then  turning  to  the  elder  child, 
he  quickly  pulled  out  one  of  hers  also,  saying,  — 

“There ;  I  shall  take  out  one  of  yours  too ;  that’s 
for  coming  to  tell  about  it.” 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  culprit,  it  was  alwajrs 
during  the  time  of  disgrace  addressed  with  great 
formality.  “  Grood  morning.  Miss  Marryat,”  or 
“  Good  evening.  Miss  Manyat,”  when  Miss  Marryat 
might  happen  to  be  six  years  of  age.  He  was  gen¬ 
erally  said  to  spoil  his  children,  but  I  hold  my  own 
views  on  what  constitutes  spoiling. 

I  often  wondered  where  and  whgn  Marryat  had 
found  the  time  to  cultivate  his  own  mind,  for  he  had 
had  but  few  advantages  of  actual  education.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  w.is  ftom  the  great  power  and  habit  of  ob¬ 
servation  which  he  possessed  that  he  learnt  intui¬ 
tively.  There  was  hartlly  a  scientific  subject  upon 
which  he  was  not  well  informed,  besides  being,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  a  practically  scientific  man. 

I  have  heard  him  regret  that  he  wa.s  not  born  a 
century  later  than  his  time ;  as  he  considered  the 
world  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  a».  comparatively 
in  its  infancy.  He  used  to  prophesy  of  the  great 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made  in  steam  and  in  electric¬ 
ity.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  magnetism  and  in 
phrenology,  in  Imth  of  which  he  was,  I  am  sure,  a 
firm  believer.  He  had  been  told  by  Town.scnd  that 
he  was  himself  a  powerful  mesmerist ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  tested  his  power. 

There  was  hardly  a  modern  language  of  which  he 
had  not  some  knowledge ;  grammatical  knowledge,  I 
mean.  So  far  as  speaking  them  went,  although  he 
would  rattle  off  unhesitatingly  French  or  German, 
or  Italian,  or  whatever  was  called  for  at  the  moment, 
his  thoroughly  British  tongue  imbued  them  all  with 
so  much  of  the  same  accent,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
know  what  the  language  was  meant  for ;  indeed,  he 
used  to  tell  a  story  of  how  an  Italian,  after  listening 
to  one  of  his  long  speeches  in  his  purest  Tuscan, 
apologized  to  him  and  said  he  did  not  understand 
English. 

Marryat  ran  away  to  sea  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
so  that  at  best  his  education  must  have  been  very 
limited.  I  remember  this  story  which  he  himself 
told  me  of  his  early  school  days :  — 

“  The  first  school  I  ever  went  to  was  one  kept  by 
an  old  dame.  There  was  a  number  of  other  bop 
there  who  were  all  very  good  boys,  but  Charfie 
Babbage  and  I  were  always  the  scamps  of  the 
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ichool.  He  and  I  were  forever  in  scrapes,  and  the 
old  woman  used  to  place  us  side  by  side  standing  on 
•tools  in  the  middle  of  the  school-room,  and  imint  to 
gg  as  a  warning  to  the  others,  and  say,  ‘  Look  at 
those  two  boys  !  They  are  bad  boys  and  they  will 
never  get  on  in  the  world.  Those  two  boys  will 
come  to  a  bad  end.’  It  is  rather  funny,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  but  Babbage  and  I  are  the  only  two  in  all 
the  school  who  have  ever  been  heard  of  since.  VVe 
t  round  the  old  dame  though  in  the  end.  The 
yg  used  to  curry  favor  with  her  by  being  the  first 
to  bring  in  the  daily  eggs  laid  by  two  or  three  hens 
the  kept  in  the  garden.  If  a  boy  brought  in  one 
egg  he  was  approved  of,  but  if  he  brought  two,  he 
was  patted  on  the  back  and  called  ‘  goo<l  boy.’  So 
Charlie  and  I  agreed  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  other  boys,  and  abstract  the 
eggs  from  the  hens’  nests ;  and  then  we  hid  them 
sway  in  a  hole  in  the  hedge.  The  old  dame  was  in 
s  great  state  of  mind  at  having  no  eggs  day  alter 
day ;  and  when  her  vexation  bad  culminated,  and 
ail  the  good  boys  were  very  low  down  in  her  books, 
Charlie  Babbage  and  I  made  a  discovery.  ‘  O 
mam !  here ’s  ever  so  many  eggs  in  the  hedge !  ’ 
Thenceforth  we  were  the  prime  tavorites ;  and  when¬ 
ever  our  credit  waned  a  fresh  hoard  of  eggs  was  found, 
and  set  things  straight.” 

“  What  made  you  take  to  the  sea  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  always  hau  a  fancy  for  it,”  he  answered.  “  I 
ran  away  trom  school  twice,  but  was  pursued  by  my 
father,  discovered,  captured,  and  brought  back  again. 

I  was  bent  upon  going  to  sea ;  but  that  was  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  running  away.” 

He  looked  up  laughingly,  and  I  asked,  “  Why  ?  ” 

^  Because  I  did  n’t  like  having  to  wear  my 

brother  J - ’s  breeches.  You  see,  I  came  just 

below  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  my  mother 
Qsed  to  give  me  his  outgrown  clothes.  I  could 
stand  anything  else,  but  I  could  not  stand  the 
breeches.” 

Like  all  writers  of  fiction,  I  presume,  Marryat 
was  fond  of  reading  novels.  He  spent  his  evenings 
mostly  in  doing  so.  He  read  rapidly,  and  would  as 
soon  read  one  of  his  own  books  as  those  of  his 
fnends ;  and  I  have  seen  him  chuckle  and  heard 
him  laugh  out  loud  at  one  of  his  own  Jokes,  written 
many  years  before.  If  the  chuckle  or  laugh  were 
noticed  he  would  turn  the  book  over,  saying,  — 
“  What  is  this  ?  James’s  ?  Bless  my  soul !  if  it 
isn’t  one  of  my  own.  Well,  it  is  uncommonly 
amusing,  whoever  wrote  it” 

Yet,  perhaps  —  for  almost  all  his  incidents  and 
characters  were  from  life  —  the  pages  took  him 
back  to  the  early  days  of  his  service,  when  the 
events  themselves  had  happened. 

I  a-cked  him  once  which  of  his  novels  he  considered 
the  best,  and  he  answered  —  “I  always  was  fondest 
of  Jacob  Faithful.  I  know  Peter  Simple  has  been 
most  popular,  and  is  considered  the  cleverest.” 

Speaking  of  the  reviewers,  he  said,  “  I  used  to 
^t  most  awfully  cut  up  sometimes ;  but  I  delight 
in  a  thoroughly  bad  review.  I  believe  it  does  a 
man  more  goo<l  than  any  amount  of  favorable  ones. 
But  anything  is  better  than  being  unnoticed.” 

“  But,”  remarked  I,  “  excuse  me,  do  not  you 
think  that  you  sometimes  caricature  native  ?  I 
have  always  thought  that  Captain  Kearney  in  Peter 
Simple  is  an  almost  impossible  character.  He  is  too 
big  a  liar  to  be  believed  in.” 

“Captain  Kearney,”  answered  Marryat,  “is  a 
real  character ;  he  is  drawn  from  life.  I  knew  the 
man  myself.” 


Marryat  was  fond  of  speaking  of  the  friends  of 
his  former  years,  but  I  have  noticed  that  whereas  he 
mentioned  most  of  them  by  their  surnames,  as 
“  Bulwer,”  “  Ainsworth,”  or  “  Stansfield,”  he  would 
speak  of  Dickens  as  “  Charlie  Dickens.”  I  do  not 
know  if  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary  affection  for 
him ;  but  the  circumstance  would  seem  to  imply 
so. 

After  having  told  some  of  his  best  stories  a  good 
many  times  over  he  lK*gan  to  identify  himself  with 
them,  anil  would  relate  them  as  if  they  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  himself.  1  fancy  this  is  a  trick  with  many 
people  of  vivid  imagination,  and  may  be  done  in 
perfect  good  faith ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  where  imagination  ends  and  falsehood  begins. 
Perhaps  even  Captain  Kearney  may  not  have  been 
altogether  an  intentional  liar. 

But  1  have  no  desire  to  swell  this  paper  beyond 
due  limits.  I  have  said  that  in  thinking  of  Langham 
and  those  last  years  of  Marryat’s  life,  I  can  hardly 
recognize,  in  his  pleasures  and  his  pursuits,  the  man 
in  his  youth  and  the  man  in  his  mature  age.  I  can 
picture  him  to  myself  in  the  former  time  accustoming 
himself  to  every  luxury  of  the  table,  —  an  epicure  oi 
the  first  degree,  —  ami  I  can  remember,  in  the  latter 
period,  his  entering  the  room  where  I  was  seated, 
with  the  exclamation,  —  “I  say,  we  have  nothing 
in  the  world  for  dinner ;  you  go  down  to  the  lake, 
and  see  if  you  can  get  anything,  and  1  will  take  my 
gun.” 

We  went  each  on  our  way ;  and  a  couple  of  hours 
later  met  again,  he  with  a  rabbit  he  had  shot,  and  I 
with  a  huge  eel  from  the  lake.  That  Was  literally 
all  we  had  for  dinner.  It  was  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
sort  of  life,  but  looking  back  upon  it,  it  was  very 
pleasant. 

In  all  my  recollections  of  this  time  one  person  is 
so  mixed  up,  that  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  him, 
apart  from  my  own  warm  regard  for  his  memory. 
I  am  sure  there  seldom  passed  two  days  without 
Lieutenant  George  Thomas,  of  the  Coast-guard 
station,  Narston,  being  with  us.  Together,  Marryat 
and  he  would  talk  over  the  service  as  it  had  been 
in  their  day,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  service  as  it 
was  then ;  and  his  daughter  Annie,  then  a  little 
child,  the  present  novelist,  was  like  one  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  house. 

I  can  again  picture  ^lanyat  to  myself  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  abstraction  in  his  study,  l>'ing  half-reclined 
upon  a  sofa,  over  which  was  spread  an  enormous 
lion-skin  ;  with  his  deep-set  eyes  fixed  straight  for¬ 
ward,  and  his  mind  evidently  at  work;  until  he 
darted  into  an  almost  erect  attitude,  and  extending 
his  arm  e.xclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Silence  1” 
and  upon  his  companion  looking  up  inquiringly, 

turning  it  off  ivith  a  laugh,  I  thought  B - was  in 

the  room.  I  was  talking  to  him.  I  foigot  myself.” 

I  can  think  of  many  evenings  when  the  dining¬ 
room  table  was  pushed  on  one  side  and  we  all 
played  blindman’s  buff,  and  he  laughed  and  shouted 
as  gleefully  as  any  of  the  younger  ones,  holding 
one  of  the  children  in  front  of  him  :  she  delighted  to 
be,  as  she  thought,  in  such  a  safe  position,  and  then 
suddenly  awaked  to  a  sense  of  danger  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  joke  of  being  jumped  forward  into  the  very 
arms  of  the  blindman,  while  her  treacherous  parent 
escaped  :  or  dancing  impromptu  fancy  dances  with 
one  or  other  of  the  juveniles.  Or,  later,  I  can 
think  of  him,  in  his  great  unselfishness,  concealing 
the  fact  of  his  being  ill,  lest  those  about  him  shoula 
be  distressed  on  his  account;  so  that  only  by  ac¬ 
cident  was  it  discovered  by  his  son  that  that  painful 
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organic  disease  which  in  the  end  killed  him,  had 
commenced. 

I  can  fancy  I  see  him  again  in  so  many  diflerent 
ways ;  but  what  is  the  use  now  when  nothing  b  left 
to  me  but  fancy  ?  These  things  are  passed  away  ; 
but  I  have  spoken  of  that  which  I  know;  and 
whether  I  call  myself  Jones,  Brown,  or  Robinson,  it 
matters  very  little.  This  is  no  made-up  paper,  for 
these  memories  are  amongst  the  records  of  my 
life. 

Once  more,  before  I  close.  In  these  latter  days  I 
once  asked  Marryat  what  he  had  been  doing,  when 
he  had  been  a  long  while  absent  from  home.  “  O, 
nothing  in  particular,”  he  answered ;  “  but  you  see 
this  is  such  a  lovely  time  of  year ;  it  is  sufficient 
amusement  for  me  to  walk  along  the  lanes  and  watch 
the  green  buds  coming  out  in  the  quickset  hedges.” 

I  could  not  recover  this  for  some  time.  And  this 
was  what  the  popular  novelist  and  wit  had  come 
down  to  !  This  was  the  interest  of  the  spoilt  man 
of  the  world  when  hardly  past  middle  age.  For 
this  he  had  abandoned  society  prematurely  ;  he  had 
ut  aside  fame  before  it  had  had  time  to  pall.  He 
ad  not  outlived  his  popularity,  for  his  name  has 
not  done  so  even  now ;  be  had  turned  his  back  upon 
it.  “  The  buds  in  the  quickset  hedges !  ” 

Yet  now,  since  he  has  been  dead,  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  as  a  question  whether  it  was  a 
“  coming  down  ”  after  all,  or  a  return  to  the  child¬ 
like  simplicity  of  all  true  genius ;  or  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  an  awakening  to  that  better  child-like¬ 
ness  of  which  we  have  ^1  been  told,  and  which 
Marryat  fully  experienced  before  he  died. 


IN  THE  SEASON. 

BT  EOMCND  YATES. 

In  the  Season  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  half  past  six 
o’clock,  and  the  Row  is  fairly  filled,  though  nothing 
like  so  crammed  as  it  is  before  luncheon,  but  the  Ring 
is  full.  “  The  next  place  of  resort,”  says  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  “  wherein  the  servile  world  are  let  loose,  is 
at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  while  the  gentry  are 
in  the  Ring.”  Here,  gathered  at  the  end  of  the 
Row,  lounging  on  their  horses,  gliding  in  and  out 
among  the  equestrian  throng,  are  half  the  celebrities 
and  notorieties  of  London.  Peers  of  the  realm, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  judges,  barris¬ 
ters,  plutocrats  from  the  City,  clerks  from  the  West 
End  Government  offices,  a  well-known  author  or 
journalist,  a  well-known  horse-<lealer,  trying  to  look 
as  if  he  were  not  “  giving  a  show  ”  of  the  horse  he  is 
riding,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  bystanders.  See 
the  thick,  apparently  impervious,  knot  of  equestrians 
gathered  together  at  the  entrance  of  the  Row,  and 
cynically  scrutinizing  all  the  occupants  of  the  car¬ 
riages  which  run  in  triple  file,  are  pacing  between 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Barracks.  Here  they 
come !  First,  the  perfectly-appointed  barouche  of 
the  Duchess  of  Pendragon,  with  its  silver-wigged 
coachman  and  its  powdered  footman,  and  its  splen¬ 
did  freight ;  her  Grace  herself,  still  the  handsomest 
woman  in  London,  and  her  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Blanche  and  Clara  Camelot,  capital  types  of  Saxon 
beauty,  — 

“  Fair-haired  and  ruddy  as  a  winter’s  morn.” 

Closely  following  is  a  cabriolet,  a  little  overdone  in 
the  smallness  of  its  groom,  and  the  laigeness  of  its 
horse,  in  the  excess  of  silver  on  the  harness,  and  the 
amount  of  dye  on  the  mustache  of  its  driver.  Mo’ 
Davis,  none  but  he !  Eighty  per  cent  man,  grinder  of 


the  faces  of  orphans,  and  swallower-up  of  widows’ 
houses !  Mo’  Davis !  if  you  could  see  throu<rh  those 
ill-fitting  lavender  kid  gloves  with  which  ^e  holds 
the  reins,  you  would  find  hands  dirty  and  nails 
black  with  grubbing  up  the  discount  off  dirty  jobs  I 
He  tries  to  get  himself  up  like  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeds,  facially 
morally,  he  lacks  pluck,  and  is,  consequently,  far 
behind  his  illustrious  prototype.  Room  now  for 
Madame  Gallipuloe !  very  gorgeous  indeed,  and  very 
anxious  to  have  her  gorgeosi^  noticed  by  people  of 
rank.  Mr.  Gallipuloe  is  a  Greek  merchant  in.  the 
City,  and  Madame  Gallipulos,  of  Weetboume  Ter¬ 
race,  is  very  anxious  to  get  into  what  people  call 
“society.”  So,  having  plenty  of  money,  she  gives 
balls,  and  subscribes  to  concerts  and  charitable  en¬ 
tertainments,  and  when  she  does  catch  a  suitable 
“  swell,”  is  ready  to  lick  the  dust  off  his  or  her  feet 
Even  now  she  keeps  glancing  backward  over  her 
carriage,  on  the  lookout  for  a  bow  of  recognition 
from  the  grande  dame  in  the  barouche  immediately 
succeeding  hers,  —  no  less  a  grande  dame  than  the 
Marchioness  of  Carabbas. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  Marchioness  of  Carabbas, 
no  mistake  about  her  birth  and  breeding,  as  she  lies 
back  in  the  carriage  to  show  her  Grecian  profile  and 
her  classic  head,  with  its  tightly-bound  brown  hair, 
to  the  best  advantage.  Rank,  wealth,  position,  — 
everything  has  the  Marchioness  of  Carabbas !  Ev¬ 
erything  ?  Well,  not  perhaps  everything ;  not 
perhaps  enough  of  the  attention  or  society  of  the 
Martinis  of  Carabbas,  —  an  amiable  enthusiast  who 
believes  that  his  miasion  in  life  is  to  convert  the 
Jews  to  Protestantism,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
whose  time  is  spent  between  Houndsditch  and  Exe¬ 
ter  Hall.  The  Marchioness  of  Carabbas  is  never, 
figuratively  speaking,  out  of  Madame  Gallipulos’s 
mouth ;  the  gieat  lady  has  taken  so  many  tickets  for 
concerts,  has  held  so  many  stalls  at  bazaars,  has  en¬ 
gaged  so  many  private  boxes  at  amateur  perform¬ 
ances,  where  Curly  Thorold  of  the  First  looked  “  so 
charming,”  and  where  Jack  Bompas  of  the  Blues 
looked  “  so  ridiculous,”  —  all  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  —  that  she  has  a  claim 
which  Lady  Carabbas,  by  reason  of  the  orders  of  her 
lord,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge.  But  she  gives 
as  little  as  she  can  for  the  money,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  neck  is  all  Madame 
Gallipulos  receives  when  she  encounters  her  lady¬ 
ship  in  the  Ladies’  Mile,  which  is  a  convertible  terra, 
and  now  applies  to  the  drive  between  Apley  House 
and  the  Queen’s  Gate,  but  which  in  its  time  has 
been  applied  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Serpentine, 
and,  before  that,  to  the  space  between  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  Cumberland  Gate,  where  the  Marble 
Arch  now  stands. 

Beginning  to  be  a  fogey,  one  looks  back  through 
a  long  vista  of  years  to  the  time  when,  fresh  from 
German  studentship,  I  was  first  initiated  into  the 
glories  of  the  Ladies’  Mile ;  when  Lady  Blessington, 
in  the  evening  of  a  beauty  so  soft  and  charming,  as 
to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  resplendent  loveliness  of 
its  dawn,  drove  in  a  very  noticeable  carriage,  with 
the  largest  of  footmen  in  the  most  striking  of  livci^ 
ies ;  when  Count  D’Orsay,  with  his  shirt-wristb.ands 
turned  ftiack  over  his  coat-cuffs,  drove  a  high-step¬ 
ping  horse,  in  an  admirably-hung,  dark-green  cabri¬ 
olet  ;  when  the  bystanders  would  turn  from  ^uis 
Napoleon  (then  merely  regarded  as  a  stupid,  silent, 
disagreeable  exile),  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  Lord 
Cantilupe  lounging  along  his  hprse’s  back ;  when  a 
whisper  would  pass  round  among  the  strangers  that 


the  red-fkced,  merry-looking  gentleman  in  the  dark- 
blae  cab  waa  Lord  Dolly  Fitzclarence,  while  his 
friend  and  charioteer  was  his  invariable  companion, 
Sir  George  VVoiubwell;  that  the  tall  man  in  specta¬ 
cles,  on  the  stout  cob,  was  Thackeraj^,  a  writer  in 
Punch ;  and  that  the  gigantic  man  with  the  hand¬ 
some  face  and  the  keen  eye  was  Jacob  Omnium,  who 
had  just  exposed  the  abuses  of  the  Palace  Court. 
Then  crowds  use<l  to  assemble  round  Apsley  House 
to  witness  the  mounting  and  dismounting  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  receive  the  fore- 
finm-r  salutation  of  the  blue-coated,  white-trousered, 
veteran,  and  to  cheer  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
who  drove  constantly  in  the  Park.  Hey,  presto !  a 
ull  of  the  string,  a  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and 
ere  in  1867,  all  is  changed!  Lady  Bles.sington, 
D’Orsay,  Lord  Cantilupe,  Lord  Dolly  Fitzclarence, 
Sir  George  Wombwell,  Thackeray,  “  the  Dook,”  and 
Prince  Albert  are  dead ;  the  queen  never  shows 
herself  to  her  subjects,  and  a  new  generation  has 
arisen  which  lounges,  and  yawps,  and  smokes,  and 
buffoons,  and  haw-haws  in  the  place  where  better 
men  have  lieen  before  them. 

In  the  Season,  chez  Lady  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Who  is  Lady  Leighton  Buzzard  ?  My  dear  fellow, 
you  don’t  know  ?  Woman  who  has  had  the  most 
extraorilinary  life.  Ask  Jack  Hawkes,  he  can  tell 
1  you  all  about  her.  Was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
I  Captain  of  Militia,  sir,  who  came  to  grief  and  took 
I  to  drinking ;  this  girl,  Olivia,  went  upon  the  stage, 

!  danced  —  by  Jove,  danced  —  at  the  Crow  Street 
Theatre,  and  was  devilish  pretty,  and  all  that  kind 
]  of  thing,  and  made  a  conquest  of  old  Blennerhassett, 

!  the  banker,  who  married  her,  and  two  years  after 
I  died,  leaving  her  all  his  enormous  fortune.  Then 
she  came  over  to  England,  married  Sir  T.«ighton 
Buzzard,  who  was  a  Tory  Baronet,  and  who  killed 
himself  with  too  much  political  excitement  and 
brandy-and-water ;  and  since  then  she  has  remained 
a  handsome  widow,  a  leader  of  Ion,  and  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  personages  of  the  <lay.  In  the 
season  she  entertains  regularly,  and  always  has  the 
best  people.  On  this  Satunlay  night,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Brentford  has  been  the  guest,  —  portly, 
pleasant,  bland,  and  affiible ;  not  too  much  to  say 
for  himself,  limiting  his  conversation  principally  to 
clearing  his  throat,  with  a  “  Hum !  ha !  ex-aclly !  ” 
Also  the  Baratarian  Ambassador,  short,  stout,  and 
close-cropped  ;  the  Corsican  Ambassador,  long,  thin, 
and  diplomatic ;  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  in  his 
dark  dress  and  fez  cap,  looking  like  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  a  red  seal;  Viscount  Talkington,  a  moody  man, 
with  a  face  like  a  sheep  ;  Viscountesw  Talkington,  a 
cnished  woman  with  a  chronic  cold ;  Mr.  .Justice 
Minos,  the  great  lawyer,  a  man  with  a  keen  eye  and 
a  face  like  a  fo.x ;  Lady  Wuflington,  Lady  Potiphar, 
and  B.irone.ss  Guimauve,  rival  beauties ;  Baby 
Blackwood,  of  the  Fusiliers ;  Dr.  ,7.  Miller,  buffoon- 
in-ordinary  to  Belgravia;  Mr.  Eliab  Norris,  M.P., 
the  full-flavored  wit  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  Mr.  Nox,  the  editor  of  the  Thunderbolt.  The 
dinner  has  been  good,  but  dull  to  all  save  the  last- 
mentione<l  gentlemen,  who  sat  side  by  side,  and  had 
■  their  own  jokes,  and  “  afterwards  her  ladyship  had 
a  reception,  which  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
distinguished  assemblage.”  So  says  the  reporter  of 
the  fashionable  journal,  and  surely  he  must  know 
far  better  th.an  this  bashful  philosopher,  who  yet 
recognized  some  great  personages  among  them. 
First  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fitzfulke,  his  Grace 
in  a  wig  the  fit  of  which  would  have  excited  admira¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Truefitt,  and  her  Grace  as  radiant  and 
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handsome  as  ever ;  Mabel,  Marchioneaa  of  Maccles-  1 1 
field,  looking  like  a  vignette  from  a  “  Keepsake  ”  of 
1830;  Lady  Millicent  Greatheart,  and  Scipio  Tall¬ 
boys,  A.K.A.,  latest  tame-cat-in-waiting;  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Pillowton  and  the  Lady  Eider  Down  ;  Feld- 
zeugmeister  Von  Bopps ;  M.  Le  Comte  de  Caram- 
bole;  Sir  Hercules  Ajax,  K.C.B.,  very  old  and 
shaky  ;  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  so  bland,  and  innocent, 
and  childlike  in  his  manner,  with  a  crumpled  face 
that  seemed  to  long  for  a  mob-cap  to  set  it  off,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  moment  when  Sir  H.  Ajax,  K.C.B.,  trod 
on  the  episcopal  corns,  when  the  crumpled  face  as¬ 
sumed  a  very  different  expression.  The  Macnab, 
of  Macnab ;  Mr.  Banshee  O’Buster,  M.P.  for  Baly- 
doolan ;  Ellenbogen,  the  German  fiddler ;  Church¬ 
yard,  the  sensation  novelist;  scores  of  trembling, 
blushing  youths  from  the  Household  Brigade ;  scores 
of  simpering  Mi.sses  from  the  wife-market ;  much 
crowding  and  pushing,  and  grasping  at  dabs  of  mud¬ 
dy  ice  and  cups  of  thick  coffee ;  much  tootle-tootle  of 
Elleubogen  the  fiddler,  and  Klavierspieler  the  pian¬ 
ist,  dimly  heard  through  oceans  of  talk ;  much  pri¬ 
vate  joke  between  Eliab  Norris,  M.P.,  and  Nox  of 
the  Thunderbolt ;  much  confusion  in  the  getting-up 
of  carriages ;  much  waiting  in  the  hall,  interspersed 
with  chaff  from  Lady  Lcsbia  Longfort,  whose  style 
of  calemhonrg  is,  ^  well,  never  mind !  and  very  soon 
after  midnight,  —  let  us  be  orthodox  or  die !  —  Lady 
Leighton  Buzzard’s  reception  is  at  an  end. 

In  the  Season  at  Greenwich  (how,  by  the  way, 
has  Blackwall  slipped  out  of  the  list  of  pleasant  din¬ 
ing  places  ?  has  the  satisfactory  name  of  Lovegrove 
faded  out  of  the  land ;  and  what  has  become  of  the 
“  Brunswick  ”  and  the  “  Artichoke,”  those  famous 
hostelries?)  In  the  sea.son  at  Greenwich,  warm 
evening,  half  a  score  of  carriages,  drags,  flies, 
broughams,  phaetons,  and  old  family  coaches,  from 
which  the  horses  have  been  remov^,  are  standing 
outside  the  “  Trafalgar.”  A  large,  stout  person 
(they  always  were  large,  stout  persons  !  Poor  Mr. 
Ilart  is  dead,  and  rich  Mr.  Quartermaine  has  re¬ 
tired  !  —  both  were  large  and  stout,  —  the  successors 
of  both,  who  do  the  honors  of  the  doorway,  are  of 
similar  pattern)  receives  us  with  bows,  and  on  our 
mentioning  the  name  of  our  host,  shouts  “  Dolphin  I” 
Away  we  go  up  stairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sit  down 
to  such  a  dinner  as  is  unmatchable  in  Europe.  I 
don't  say  that  there  may  not  be  a  better.  At  Phil¬ 
ippe’s,  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  they  used  to  give  a 
far  more  perfect  dinner  (readers  will  perceive  that 
there  is  a  gentle  strain  of  middle-age  running 
throughout  this  paper),  and  I  understand  that  now 
you  can  dine  sumptuously  at  Durand’s.  But  the 
Greenwich  dinner  is  a  specialty,  —  what,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  define.  Not  the  whitebait,  for  that  you  can 
get  quite  as  fresh  and  better  cooked  at  many  clubs 
and  private  houses ;  not  the  wine,  for  that  is  seldom 
worth  mentioning ;  not  the  brown  bread  and  butter, 
but  a  general  glamour  of  eating  and  drinking,  —  the 
open  wintlows,  the  “  waters  where  we  watch  the 
stately  ships,”  i.  e.  the  Rotterdam  and  Margate 
steainer.s,  the  colliers,  the  Woolwich  boats  doilging 
in  and  out,  and  the  two  or  three  four-oars,  so  different 
from  the  up-stream  craft,  —  the  big  blocks  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  Wenham,  but  what  in  reality  is 
Norway  ice  bound  with  pretty  greenery,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  table ;  and,  above  all,  the  general  notion 
that  you  are  “dining  at  Greenwich,”  and  out  for  a 
holiday !  A  full  night,  to-night,  at  the  “  Trafalgar.” 
Those  stentorian  shouts  of  applause,  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  tables  loudly  knocked,  came  from  the 
“  Bellerophon  ”  room,  where  the  Worshipful  Com- 


pany  of  Leather-Breeches  Makers  are  holding  their 
annual  dinner.  Glorious  old  fellows,  the  leather- 
breeches  makers,  for  the  most  part  old  boys  of  the 
old  school,  with  red  faces,  and  high  starched  cravats, 
and  white  waistcoats,  with  an  undimmed  love  for 
port  wine,  and  a  notion  of  taking  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Old  Buckskin,  the  father  of  the  Company,  now  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
chairman,  and  returns  thanks  in  a  piping  treble  for 
the  great  toast, — “The  Leather-Breeches  Makers' 
Company,  root  and  branch,  may  it  flourish  for¬ 
ever  i  ”  Then  Jack  Flokes,  the  “  wild  dog  ”  of  the 
Company,  atat  62,  sings  a  song,  in  which  there  is  a 

food  deal  about  a  certain  “  Phillis,”  who  “  rifles 
earts,”  and  a  more  than  passing  reference  to  “  ruby 
lips  ”  and  “  beaming  eyes  ” ;  and  at  its  conclusion  all 
the  old  boja  poke  each  other  in  the  ribs,  and  it  is 
publicly  asserted  that  a  lady  with  fair  hair,  standing 
in  one  of  the  balconies  below,  was  observed  to  stare 
very  hard  at  Jack  Flokes  as  they  came  in  to  dinner ; 
and  there  is  more  laughing,  and  more  drinking,  and 
a  good  deal  of  smoking,  and  Anally  the  Leather- 
Breeches  Makers  return  to  town  by  the  last  train, 
in  a  convivial,  not  to  say  vinous,  state.  In  the 
“  Dreadnought,”  the  room  immediately  above  this, 
the  staff  of  the  Scourge,  the  well-known  weekly 
journal  of  “politics,  literature,  and  society,”  are 
dining  with  the  proprietors,  two  fat  well-to-do  men, 
who  like  literature  when  it  pays,  and  know  nothing 
further  about  it.  All  the  go-between  business  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  contributors  is  done  by  Mr. 
Makeweight,  the  bald-headed,  pleasant  man  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  who  “  keep  things  going  ”  so  ad¬ 
mirably.  Next  to  him  is  the  Rev.  Cyril  Fleein, 
curate  of  St.  Botolph  the  Martyr,  in  the  City,  who 
ekes  out  his  clerical  income  by  flaying  rising  novel¬ 
ists.  Then  Mr.  Angostura,  who  looks  auer  the 
bench  and  the  bar,  corrects  the  decisions  of  Lord 
Chief-Justices,  and  has  never  yet  been  trusted  by 
attorneys  with  a  brief.  The  stout,  slouching  man, 
in  the  rusty  clerical  garb,  is  the  great  sporting 
authority ;  and  the  jolly,  grazier-looking  young  fel¬ 
low  looks  after  art  and  artists.  All  the  biters  of 
files  are  present,  and  the  dinner  is  a  very  jolly  one 
to  all,  save  those  who  give  it,  —  the  proprietors  of 
the  Scourge,  who,  despite  of  Mr.  Makeweight’s 
jockeyship,  cannot  be  made  to  fit  in  with  any  one. 
No  time  now  to  speak  of  the  “  Victory,”  where 
young  Lord  Stampfoot  is  celebrating  his  Derby  win¬ 
nings  by  entertaining  a  select  company;  of  the 
“  Clarence,”  where  Bloss  (Milker  and  Bloss,  Gutter 
Lane,  Cheapside,  artificial  flower-makers)  is  enters 
taining  the  New  York  representative  of  his  firm ; 
of  the  coffee-room,  where  at  some  tables  there  are 
solitary  diners  —  men  with  vast  waistcoats,  bulbous 
noses,  shaky  hands,  and  pendulous  lips,  quiet,  self- 
contented  gourmands;  and  where  at  others  long 
mustaches  are  bending  so  far  forward  as  to  be 
touching  crimpd  tresses,  and  bushy  beards  are 
brushing  parly  shoulders. 

What  an  immense  amount  of  life,  waiters  at  the 
“  Trafalgar”  must  see  “  in  the  season  ! ” 

THE  WREATH  OF  MALLOW. 

•kx  English  picture  of  the  fifteenth  century :  a  vil¬ 
lage  green,  three-sided ;  around  the  green,  three 
rows  of  uneven  cottages ;  in  its  midst,  a  pool  where 
ducks  were  taking  an  evening  swim ;  beside'  the 
pool,  a  great  shady  oak  with  a  seat  and  a  well  be- 
neaUi  it.  On  the  rustic  seat  were  two  old  men, 
chatting  in  old  cracked  voices,  and  at  the  well  a  girl 


in  a  red  kirtle  was  drawing  water.  The  sun,  begin¬ 
ning  to  sink,  threw  flakes  of  bright  rose-color  on  the 
girl’s  head,  the  ducks’  backs,  the  shiny  side  of  the 
oak  leaves.  At  one  side  of  the  village  rose  a  soft 
hill  dotted  with  junipr  bushes  and  fringed  atop 
with  oaks  and  beeches,  among  which  a  proud  castle 
hid  all  but  its  topmost  towers  fVom  the  lower  world. 
On  the  other  side  stood  a  church  on  a  true-strewn, 
grave-sown  bank.  It  was  a  small  church ;  the  chan¬ 
cel  walls  were  new  and  as  yet  unfinished ;  the  fresh 
clean  stone  wore  a  rosy  flush  in  the  evening  sun¬ 
light  ;  there  was  a  hum  of  voices  around  the  build-  i; 
ing ;  masons  were  packing  up  their  tools  and  leav¬ 
ing  work  for  the  night.  Presently  they  came, 
laughing  and  chattering,  into  the  village ;  some  came 
to  rest  on  the  seat  beneath  the  oak  and  halleil  the 
old  men,  — 

“  Well,  gaffer,  how  goes  the  world  with  you  ?” 

One  or  two  began  to  help  the  girl  with  her  buck¬ 
et  ;  a  couple,  who  bad  walked  together  talking  as 
far  as  the  well,  parteil  there,  and  one  went  .straight 
to  a  cottage  facing  the  church.  At  an  opn  window 
of  that  house  a  poor  thin  little  face  was  looking  out 
at  the  sweet  country  scene  ;  a  white  face,  sailly  old, 
yet  sadly  young,  with  hollow  thoughtful  eyes,  and 
two  thin  hands  to  prop  it  up.  When  the  workman 
came  to  that  window  (which  was  nothing  more  than 
a  square  hole  with  shutters)  a  smile  came  over  his 
hard  countenance  as  he  nodded  his  head  cheerily  to 
the  owner  of  the  pale  face,  who  smiled  back  in  his 
turn  very  sweetly.  Inside  the  cottage,  one  could  see 
that  this  face,  which  was  as  delicate  as  a  girl’s,  be¬ 
longed  to  a  boy,  perhaps  fourteen  years  old,  but 
crooked  and  stunted  in  growth,  who  was  half  lying, 
half  kneeling  on  a  wooden  bench,  with  both  elbows 
propped  on  the  window-sill.  One  could  see  this, 
indeed,  though  but  faintly,  on  coming  out  of  the 
pure  outdoor  air,  for  chimneys  were  as  yet  only  lux¬ 
uries  for  monasteries  and  great  men’s  houses ;  and 
the  smoke  from  the  cottage  fire,  over  which  the  ma¬ 
son’s  wife  was  cooking  the  supper  in  an  iron  pot, 
came  wreathing  and  curling  about  the  room,  all 
slow  and  graceful  and  gray,  before  it  found  its  way 
out  at  the  window,  or  at  the  hole  in  the  roof  intend¬ 
ed  for  its  accommodation.  The  workman  set  down 
his  basket  of  tools  with  a  long  breath,  which  told 
that  he  thus  laid  asiile,  not  only  the  burden  of  their 
weight,  but  also  the  burden  of  his  day’s  labor.  Then 
he  came  up  to  the  boy,  and  laid  his  hand  tenderly 
on  the  high,  deformed  shoulder. 

“  Well,  Martin,”  he  said.  No  more,  for  words 
were  hard  things  to  him ;  but  the  boy  understood 
his  father,  and  put  up  one  hand  to  clasp  the  strong 
rough  one  which  lay  on  his  neck.  The  two  hamfi 
made  a  great  contrast,  and  were  a  little  history  in 
themselves.  Father  and  son  looked  out  together  at 
the  green,  the  pool,  the  chattering  people ;  but  Mar¬ 
tin’s  eyes  rested  most  fondly  on  the  church. 

“  How  happy  you  must  be,  father,”  he  said,  at 
last. 

The  mason  gave  a  loud  “  ha-ha !  ” 

“  Do  you  hear  what  the  lad  says,  wife  ?  ” 

“  But  are  you  not  very  happy  ?  ”  asked  Martin, 
raising  his  look  wonderingly  to  his  father’s  face. 

“  I  don’t  know,  boy ;  one  does  n’t  think  of  such 
things  as  being  happy  when  one  has  to  work  tor 
bresS.” 

“  But  the  happiness  is  that  you  can  do  such  beau¬ 
tiful  work  for  bread,  and  serve  the  Lord,  too,  at  the 
same  time,”  replied  Martin,  eagerly. 

Here  the  mother,  who  had  poured  from  tlie  pot 
on  to  a  great  wooden  dish  a  |uece  of  beef  garnished 
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with  cabbage,  and  swimming  in  the  broth  which  it 
had  been  boiled  in,  came  up  to  her  little  son,  and, 
uyin"  that  supper-was  read^,  took  him  in  her  arms 
as  ea»Iy  as  if  he  had  been  still  a  baby,  and  propped 
him  op  on  an  oaken  settle,  with  a  black  sheepskin, 
soft  and  thick,  rolled  into  a  bolster  to  support  him. 
The  father  asked  a  blessing  on  the  food,  and  then 
they  began  to  eat. 

“  A  supper  fit  for  a  prince,”  said  the  mason. 

It  is  a  good  piece  of  meat,”  answered  the  wife. 
“  They  have  had  guests  at  the  castle,  and  there  was 
mnch  flesh  and  good  white  bread  also  given  away  at 
the  gates  to-day.” 

“  Father,”  asked  Martin,  presently,  while  pecking 
at  bis  supper  as  delicat^  as  a  bird,  with  but  little 
appetite  for  the  meal.  “  Father,  did  not  the  master* 
bauder  come  with  you  to  the  oak  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  boy,  he  did.” 

“  He  was  talking  to  you  like  a  friend,  father.” 

“He  talked  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  Richard 
Longcheek  might  have  done;  he  told  me  all  that 
has  to  be  done  in  our  church.” 

“  0  father,  tell  me  I  ”  cried  Martin,  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

“  Well,  when  we  have  finished  the  chancel,  with 
its  fine  fretwork  and  all  the  difficult  tracery  in  the 
east  window,  which  the  master  will  have  to  do  him¬ 
self,  there  will  be  fine  colored  glass  put  in,  and  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  painted  on  the  walls,  the  miracles  of 
the  blessed  Saint  Silvester.” 

“  Who  will  paint  those,  father  ?  ” 

“  Some  men  are  coming  across  the  sea,  from  the 
land  called  Italy,  to  do  them,  so  the  master  told  me. 
Bat  the  pictures  will  be  a  year  or  more  a-painting ; 
we  shall  have  finished  our  work  long  before  that” 

“  Have  you  more  than  the  chancel  to  build,  fa¬ 
ther  V  ” 

“  Yes,  boy ;  we  have  to  put  up  two  screens  of  fine 
open  work,  like  the  great  window,  at  the  east  end 

the  south  aisle,  to  make  a  chapel,  where  Sir  Si¬ 
mon  de  Harcourt  and  the  dame  his  wife  will  be  laid 
when  they  are  dead ;  and  a  grand  tomb  will  be  raised 
over  them,  with  their  figures  carved  in  stone  upon 
it” 

“  The  Dame  Mildred  passed  through  the  village 
to-day,  and  she  smiled  kindly  on  me,”  said  Martin. 
“  She  had  a  queer  thing  on  her  head,  like  the  church 
steeple  for  shape,  made  all  of  fine  blue  silk,  and  a 
veil  of  lawn  hung  down  her  back  from  the  top  of  it.” 

“  People  bring  back  such  follies  when  they  go  to 
London,”  said  the  wife.  “  I  like  the  old  ways  best; 
but  it  is  fit  for  the  nobles  to  have  new  and  fine 
things,  and  the  Lady  Mildred  is  a  good  woman.” 

“  Sir  Simon  is  a  thrifty  man  and  a  generous,” 
added  her  husband,  “  to  spend  his  money  on  the 
church-building.” 

“  It  will  cost  a  great  sum,  beyond  a  doubt” 

“  A  great  sum !  It  will  cost  a  good  thousand 
pound,  the  master  tells  m».” 

“  A  thousand  pound !  ”  cried  both  mother  and 
son ;  for  a  pound  was  of  more  value  at  the  close  of 
the  filteenth  century  than  it  is  now. 

“  And  yet  Sir  Simon  de  Harcourt  is  not  so  rich 
as  some  of  his  neighbors,”  added  the  wife. 

“  His  lsn<l8  are  not  broad,  but  he  is  none  of  your 
rash  nobles,  like  one  I  have  heard  tell  of,  who  had 
fifty  suits  of  golden  tissue  ;  and  instead  of  building 
one  of  these  new-fashioned  mansions  of  wood,  all 
carved  and  plastered,  he  is  content  to  live  in  stone, 
as  his  fathers  did.” 

“  But  if  he  were  to  build  him  a  new  house,  it 
would  be  new  work  for  you,”  smd  the  wife. 


“  True,  wife ;  but  in  the  end  I  like  better  to  see  j 

those  that  can  living  in  good  stone,  as  they  did  in  the  j 

fair  old  times,  before  these  luxuries  came  in  of  chim-  j 
neys  and  soft  sleeping.”  ! 

After  a  little  pause  Martin  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  | 
“  What  is  it,  child  ?  ”  asked  the  mother,  tenderly.  1 
“  Are  you  in  pain  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  Ido  so  wish  I  could  work  in  the  church,  1 
like  father,”  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice.  ;  j 

The  mason  laughed.  ;  I 

“  You  ’ll  never  do  that,  boy,”  he  smd.  \  j 

But  the  mother  understo^  her  son  better,  and  ;  I 
laid  her  hand  softly  on  his  thin  fingers.  1 1 

“Now  we  must  show  father  something;  shall  we?”  ‘ 

she  said. 

Martin  nodded ;  and  going  to  an  oaken  locker, 
she  opened  it,  and  brought  out  a  fresh  stone  crocket 
or  finial,  delicately  carved  in  the  shape  of  three  , 
young  fern  fronds  ;  two  tightly  curled  up,  and  nod¬ 
ding  towards  each  other;  the  third  just  opened 
enough  to  bend  like  a  graceful  feather  over  its  little 
sisters.  The  mason  took  it  and  turned  it  over  and 
over,  while  Martin  looked  on  with  anxious  eyes  and 
panting  breast.  j 

“  That ’s  a  good  bit  of  work,”  said  the  father. 

“  That ’s  the  master’s  doing.  Who  gave  it  you  ?  ” 
Martin’s  cheeks  flushed  red  with  joy,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  mischievously,  but  the  mother  was  too  proud 
to  keep  the  secret. 

“  It ’s  our  Martin’s,”  she  said. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  did  it  ?  ” 

“  Our  Martin  himself ;  he  did  it” 

“  Martin  !  you !  ”  The  mason  looked  with  a  pux- 
zled  air  from  his  son  to  his  wife  and  back  again. 

“  He  has  been  working  day  by  day  when  you 
were  out,  with  his  grandfather’s  old  tools  which  yon 
gave  him,"  said  the  woman ;  “  but  he  would  not  let 
me  speak  a  word  till  he  had  done  something  fit  to 
show  you.  Is  n’t  it  pretty,  now  ?  Look  at  the 
leaves,  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  fern.” 

The  mason  turned  the  finial  over  and  over  be¬ 
tween  his  finger  and  thumb,  muttering  an  occasional 
“  hum,  hum  1  ”  of  admiration  and  pleasure. 

“  How  did  you  get  the  fancy  of  it,  boy  ?  ” 

“  One  day  when  yon  carried  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
church  bank,  an<l  I  waited  there  all  the  morning.  I 
played  with  some  little  ferns,  and  thought  howpretty  j 
they  would  be  in  stone,  and  resolved  to  try  if  1  could  j 

not  make  them.”  | 

“  Good  strokes ;  fair  strokes ;  hum,  hum  I  ”  mnr-  f 
mured  the  mason. 

Very  timidly,  Martin  edged  himself  along  the  set-  i 
tie  to  his  father’s  elbow,  and  looking  in  his  face  with  j 
wistful  eagerness,  said,  —  J 

“  There  is  a  thing  I  have  so  longed  to  ask  of  yon, 
father.” 

“  What  is  it,  boy  ?  ”  asked  the  mason,  still  holding 
the  bit  of  stone  in  one  hand  while  he  laid  the  other 
round  his  son’s  neck.  I 

“  I  long  so  to  do  some  work,  if  ever  so  little,  in  the 
church.  I  think  I  should  so  dearly  like  a  niece  of 
my  own  handiwork,  that  is,  a  piece  of  myself,  to  be 
always  in  the  dear  church  long  after  I  am  gone 
where  I  cannot  see  it.” 

The  workman  looked  puzzled.  ! 

“  But  building-up  is  hard  to  do,  child.  One  must  I 
run  up  ladders  and  carry  mortar,  and  go  from  place  ! 
to  place.”  I 

“  Yes,  father,  in  building,  but  not  in  carving.  I 

O,  if  you  would  bat  show  those  little  ferns  to  the  ! 

master,  and  ask  him  whether  a  poor  little  boy,  who 
longs  to  do  it  very  much,  might  carve  a  wreath  in 
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the  church !  This  is  what  I  have  thought,  father. 
The  heads  of  the  pillars  are  all  rough  and  plain. 
Might  I  not  cut  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  one  of 
them  ?  Then  I  should  think  that  a  little  bit  of  me 
would  be  there  always  when  the  good  fathers  are 
preaching  about  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  a  tiny  of¬ 
fering,  a^,  and  something  to  show  that  there  was 
such  a  boy  as  Martin  once  in  Awburg  village,  who 
did  all  he  could  for  Grod.” 

“  Well,  lad,  it  might  be,  in  time,”  replied  the  ma¬ 
son.  “  But  you  are  too  weak  now ;  you  could  not 
stand  to  the  work.  Wait  a  while  till  you  are 
stronger,  and  then  I  will  ask.” 

Martin  fixed  two  grave  eyea  on  his  father. 

“  Father,  dear,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
ever  be  stronger.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  see  the 
fine  pictures  in  the  church.  But  01  I  do  so  long  to 
do  some  little,  little  work  for  God  before  I  die.  1 
have  heard  such  beautiful  things  of  heaven  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  I  cannot  rest  nor  sleep  for 
longing  to  leave  behind  me  some  sign  of  my  thank¬ 
fulness.” 

“  Tush,  tush,  boy  I  ”  stammered  the  mason  ;  but 
his  eyes  were  red,  and  the  mother  wiped  hers  with 
her  apron. 

On  the  next  day  the  mason  spoke  to  the  master- 
builder  of  the  wish  of  his  little  son,  and  at  sunset, 
when  work  was  over,  the  master  came  to  see  Mar¬ 
tin.  He  was  dressed  in  better  clothes  than-  the 
rest,  and  looked  to  the  Ix^  almost  as  grand  and 
great  a  gentleman  as  Sir  Simon  himself.  He  was 
very  kind,  and  praised  Martin’s  fern  leaves  highly. 
He  promised  to  grant  him  leave,  if  possible,  to  do 
some  work  in  the  church,  but  he  must  first  speak  to 
Sir  Simon  de  Harcourt  on  the  subject.  At  parting 
he  put  his  finger  under  the  lad’s  chin,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  the  pale  thin  face  to  him,  looked  at  it  with 
pity. 

“  Yon  must  make  haste  to  get  strong,”  be  said, 
“  and  then  you  can  come  and  join  my  band  and  be 
a  free  mason,  going  about  from  place  to  place  to 
build  churches  and  fine  halls.” 

Martin’s  eyes  glistened  at  the  thought,  but  he 
■  shook  his  head  and  answered,  — 

“  1  thank  you,  sir,  but  that  will  never  be.” 

Two  days  later  the  master  came  again,  to  tell  the 
boy  that  his  wish  might  be  granted  if  he  could  de¬ 
sign  a  wreath  fit  to  adorn  the  church.  The  Lady 
Mildred  came  also,  on  her  palfrey,  with  her  blue 
steeple  towering  above  her  head  and  the  lawn  veil 
floating  round  her  sweet  young  face.  She  alighted 
at  the  cottage  door,  and  came  with  a  gentle  grace 
towards  the  hard  settle  where  the  boy  lay,  first 
courteously  greeting  his  mother.  Martin  blushed 
with  pride  and  pleasure  to  see  the  lady  of  the  place 
come  walking  up  to  him  in  that  kind,  cjueenly  way. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  curls  and  sat  down  beside 
him  on  the  settle. 

“  So  you  too  wish  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
Lord,”  she  said,  smiling,  as  sweetly,  thought  Mar¬ 
tin,  as  angels  must  smile.  He  murmured  some¬ 
thing,  be  hardly  knew  what. 

“  Slay  He  bless  and  accept  your  work,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  reverently.  “  It  is  a  good  thought  which  He 
has  given  you.” 

“  But  his  father  cannot  see  how  he  may  reach 
the  top  of  the  pillar,  which  is  ten  leet  high,  nor  how 
he  may  stand  there  to  carve  the  wreath,  when 
mounted,  my  lady,”  said  the  mother. 

Martin  looked  up  eagerly. 

“  O  mother  1  1  can  stand,”  he  began. 

“  I  and  the  master-builder  will  contrive  that  you 


shall  have  your  wish,”  siud  Dame  Mildred ;  and  her 
manner  gave  security  to  the  boy,  it  smd  so  cleariy 
“  What  I  will  is  done.”  ’ 

Now  she  had  willed  and  the  matter  was  accom¬ 
plished.  In  a  few  days  more  Martin  heard  through 
his  father  that  it  had  been  arranged  for  him  to  sit  at 
his  work  in  a  chair,  which  should  be  slung  from  the 
clerestory  windows  with  ropes,  and  with  other  ropes 
fixed  firmly  to  the  pillar.  All  that  remained  was 
for  him  to  design  a  wreath  worthy  to  adorn  the 
church.  This  took  now  all  his  time  and  thoughts,  and 
morning  and  evening,  as  he  knelt  beside  the  straw 
pallet  which  was  his  bed,  with  a  wooden  bolster  for  a 
pillow,  he  prayed :  “  O  Ixtrd,  I  pray  Thee  grant  me 
power  to  do  this  little  work,  to  be  forever  a  sign 
that  Thou  hast  been  so  good  and  loving  to  me.* 
God  answered  the  child’s  prayer  and  gave  him 
strength,  in  part  through  the  means  of  the  sweet 
Dame  Mildred,  who  often  thought  of  the  lame  boy, 
and  sent  him  dainties  from  her  own  table,  and  even 
a  flock  mattress  and  bolster ;  luxuries  which  made 
his  mother  say  that  they  were  as  rich  as  if  they  lived 
in  a  palace,  for  no  kimg  could  lie  softer  or  eat  better 
fare. 

People  in  the  village,  hearing  of  Martin's  great 
desire,  used  to  gather  and  bring  to  him  the  largest 
flowers  and  brightest  leaves  they  could  find,  to  help 
him  in  forming  his  wreath,  but  none  quite  satished 
him.  One  day,  as  he  sat  propped  up  oy  his  sheep¬ 
skin,  with  a  heap  of  leaves  spread  out  upon  the  table 
before  him,  and  with  an  eager  yet  hopeless  look  in 
his  eyes,  for  all  these  vain  efforts  were  tiring  him, 
and  causing  him  to  fear  that  he  could  not  please  the 
master,  a  little  child,  so  tiny  it  could  scarcely  to<ldle, 
came  rolling  in  at  the  cottage  door  with  its  lap  full 
of  common  mallow,  the  great  red  flowers  and  massy 
leaves  making  up  a  clumsy  bunch  as  the  baby  held 
them.  She  had  gathered  them  for  Martin  off  the 
church  bank,  and  brought  them  in  the  kind  wish  of 
her  generous  little  heart  to  give  him  pleasure.  She 
held  the  flowers  up  to  him  with  some  baby  prattle, 
and  when  he  had  taken  them  from  her  she  to<ldled 
out  again  to  her  mother’s  cottage.  The  dusters 
looked  ugly  and  hopeless  enough  at  first  to  Martin, 
but  as  be  placed  them  idly  tnis  way  and  that,  an 
idea  struck  him  suddenly  and  his  face  brightened. 
When  his  mother  returned  with  her  bucket  of  water, 
from  a  gossip  at  the  well,  she  found  her  boy  cnmeh- 
ing  on  the  floor  before  the  hearthstone,  on  which, 
with  a  cinder,  he  had  drawn  a  bit  of  a  wreath  of 
mallow,  the  heavy  leaves  lapping  one  over  the  other, 
and  a  flower  peeping  out  here  and  there. 

“  What  a  brave  wreath  !  ”  cried  the  mother. 

“  0  mother !  if  the  master-builder  would  but 
think  so!”  exclaimed  Martin,  flushing. 

The  master-builder  did  think  so. 

“  Why,  my  boy,  you  have  designed  as  brave  a 
wreath  as  I  liave  seen  this  year,”  he  said.  So  Mar¬ 
tin’s  cup  of  joy  was  full,  and  in  three  days  more  the 
chair  was  swung  up  to  the  pillar,  and  the  little  lame 
boy,  with  his  wan  cheeks  and  happy  eye.s,  was  car¬ 
ried  in  tenderly  by  his  father  and  seated  in  his  airy 
throne.  The  workmen  called  it  his  tlmme,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  he  thought  that  no  king  was  ever  j)roudcr 
nor  happier  than  he.  Before  he  drew  a  Hue  iqwn 
the  stone  he  sent  up  again  his  simple  prayer :  “  Lord, 
strengthen  my  weak  hands,  and  accept  my  work,  I 
pray  Thee.”  The  priest  came  in  and  blessed  him  in 
God’s  name,  and  then  be  felt  strong  indeed. 

So,  day  by  day,  the  sick  boy  was  carried  to  his 
place,  and  his  thin  hands,  daily  growing  thinner, 
wielded  the  chisel  well.  The  flowers  opened,  the 
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leaves  twined  on  one  another  lovingly  in  graceful 
clusters  as  the  time  went  on.  He  placed  the  de¬ 
spised  weed,  which  had  done  its  poor  best  to  adorn 
the^aves,  where  it  could  be  a  beauty  to  the  eyes 
forever. 

u  I  too  am  a  weed,”  he  thought,  sometimes.  It 
is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  add  one  grace 
to  God’s  house.” 

In  spite  of  Lady  Mildred’s  dainties  and  of  his 
warm  soft  bed,  bo  grew  paler  and  thinner,  and  It 
was  seen  bv  all  that  God  would  soon  take  him.  As 
the  garland  grew  its  maker  faded.  The  work  went 
on  slowly  towards  the  last,  for  his  hands  were  feeble 
and  he  would  let  no  one  but  himself  add  a  stroke  to 
the  wreath.  Besides  there  were  many  days  on 
which  he  could  not  leave  the  cottage.  At  last  the 
other  masonry  was  done;  the  chancel  w.as  roofed 
and  finished,  the  glass  was  in  the  window ;  the  walls 
indeed  were  as  yet  unpainted,  but  that  was  a  work 
of  time.  A  day  was  fi.xed  for  the  reopening  of  the 
newly-<lecorated  church.  The  day  came.  It  was 
autumn  now,  and  chilly,  but  people  thronged  from 
far  atid  near  to  see  the  fair  new  chancel  which  Sir 
Simon  de  Harcourt  had  built.  'I'lie  choristers  sang 
their  sweet  hymn;  the  early  sun  gleamed  in  through 
the  dainty  fretwork  of  the  windows  ;  the  Lady  Mil- 
dre<i  and  her  husband  knelt  hand  in  hand  beside 
the  chapel  where  one  day  their  bodies  would  lie  side 
by  side,  when  their  souls  were  gone  to  rest;  and  a 
boy,  with  a  face  which  seemed  but  a  shadow  of  a 
face,  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  strong  man,  raised  two 
great  bright  eyes  to  a  wreath  of  mallow  carved 
upon  the  capital  of  a  column  in  the  nave,  and 
thouglit,  — 

“  Sir  Simon  and  the  dame  will  have  their  figures 
on  their  toinljs  when  they  die,  and  I  shall  have  the 
little  weed  for  my  monument,  to  hear  the  sweet 
hymns,  and  ofier  up  my  soul  upon  its  leaves  to  the 
Sikviour  day  by  day.” 

Within  fourteen  days  the  Wreath  of  Mallow  was 
the  ouly  visible  sign  left  of  little  Martin  on  this 
earth. 

There  it  twines  yet,  his  monument  forever.  The 
leaves  are  graceful  still  and  perfect,  and  the  flowers 

CP  out  modestly  from  the  foliage.  One  of  the 
d  of  free  ma.sons  carved  on  two  other  columns 
wreaths  of  leafage,  —  hops  on  one,  and  on  the  other, 
vine ;  but  there  is  something  of  a  tender,  living 
grace  in  the  mallow  garland  which  the  others  miss, 
for  a  soul  and  a  ilickenng  life  were  bound  up 
with  It. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.  —  A  FUNERAL  FEAST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

German  had  remained  at  the  little  public  till  the 
Inquest  wa.s  over,  to  give  evidence  and  bring  home 
the  body  afterwards  to  Stone  Edge.  The  night  was 
falling  and  the  snow  had  begun,  as  wet  and  weary 
he  toiled  up  the  long  rough  moorland  road  with  his 
dismal  charge. 

“  Bid  aught  come  out  as  to  who  could  ha’  done 
such  a  thing  ?  ”  said  Cassie,  anxiously,  as  he  came 
into  tlie  house  at  Stone  Edge. 

“  It  must  ha’  been  summun  as  knowcd  be ’d  so 
much  money  about  un,”  observeil  Lydia,  sadly. 

“  They  all  knowed  that  pretty  much  i’  th’  mar¬ 
ket,”  said  the  lad,  a  little  impatiently;  “but  they 
made  it  out  upo’  th’  inquest  it  were  a  horsedealer 
man  as  were  wrangling  wi’  him  best  part  o’  th’ 
arternoon.” 

“  ’T  aint  nobody  in  these  parts  as  would  go  for  to 


do  such  a  wicked  thing,  I ’m  main  sure  o’  that,”  put 
in  Cassie,  warmly. 

“  There  were  a  deal  o’  talk  about  Joshua,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a’  that,”  answered  her  brother,  reluctantly ; 

“  but  the  crowner  he  says,  says  he,  ‘  When  ye  hae 
got  a  man,  a  foreigner  like,  ready  to  yer  hand  as 
’t  were  for  th’  murder,  what  fbr  would  ye  go  wor¬ 
riting  and  winnowing  for  to  drag  another  man  in  as 
is  o’  the  countryside  V  ’  ” 

The  women  looked  thunderstruck,  —  no  one  spoke 
for  a  few  minutes,  —  Lydia  glanced  silently  at  Cas- 
sie’s  white  face,  and  they  then  went  about  their 
dreary  tasks  without  a  word. 

“  Ye  mun  be  bidding  the  folk  for  the  buryin’  and 
gettin’  in  a’  things  for  to  be  ready,  German,”  said 
Lydia,  with  a  sigh,  later  in  the  evening.  “  We 
ordered  flour  at  the  miller’s  as  we  came  up  the 
Moor.  I  doubt  it  ’ll  tak’  a  score  to  fulfil  *  un  all ; 
and  we  mun  be  thinking  o’  the  burial  buns  to-mor^ 
row,” 

The  preparations  for  a  funeral  feast  in  the  hills 
are  a  serious  matter,  demanding  much  thought  and 
labor,  which  kept  both  the  women  for  the  next  few 
days  from  dwelling  on  the  past.  “  Yer  feyther 
settled  his  bearers,  and  the  beer,  and  the  spirits, 
and  all,  and  runned  over  them  scores  and  scores  o’ 
times  to  me,”  added  Lydia ;  “  and  he  left  the  money 
for  it  (for  a’  he  were  so  pushed)  i’  a  hole  i’  the  gar¬ 
ret  where  he  telled  me,  for  he  said  he ’d  like  for  to 
hae  his  berryin’  comf’able,  and  the  grave  dug 
straight ;  so  ye  ’ll  see  to  it,  German,”  said  she,  most 
conscientiously  desirous  to  accomplish  the  old  man’s 
wishes.  There  was  not  any  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  bis  ideas  of  a  future  state  and  those  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Briton  whose  bones  reposed  under  the  calm  on 
the  farther  bill,  with  a  drinking  mug  on  one  side  and 
the  bones  of  a  horse  on  the  other  interred  with  him. 

A  “  berrying  ”  at  Stone  Edge  was  a  tremendous 
ojieration  in  winter.  There  was  no  graveyard  at 
the  solitary  little  chapel  below,  and  the  bodies  had 
to  be  carried  nearly  five  miles  across  the  Lone 
Moor,  down  a  hill  on  the  top  of  which  was  the 
cairn,  and  which  was  almost  like  a  houseside  for 
steepness,  where  the  path,  covered  with  “pavers” 
probably  existing  since  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Britons  who  raised  the  monument,  was  too  precip¬ 
itous  and  too  narrow  for  a  cart.  Relays  of  bearers, 
and  consequently  relays  of  beer,  were  required  the 
whole  way.  There  was  a  great  fall  of  snow,  but  on 
the  day  of  the  “  berryin’”  the  sun  shone  out  and  the 
glitter  was  almost  painful.  There  was  something 
very  solemn  in  the  immense  expanses  of  sweeping 
hill  wrapped  in  one  vast  winding-sheet,  the  few  un¬ 
covered  objects  looking  harsh  and  black  by  contrast, 
—  the  enforced  stillness  and  idleness,  the  earth  like 
iron  under  your  feet,  the  sky  like  steel  above.  The 
company  collected  in  the  great  old  kitchen,  —  they 
are  a  stern  race  in  the  hills,  —  tall  and  staid,  and 
they  looked  like  a  band  of  Covenanters  with  their 
fierce  gestures  and  shaggy  gear,  as  by  twos  and 
threes  they  wound  their  way  up  through  the  snow. 
Methodism  was  rife  in  those  outlying  upland  dis¬ 
tricts,  —  indeed  in  some  places  it  might  be  called  the 
established  religion  fifty  years  ago :  the  church  in 
those  days  was  neglected  and  indifferent,  poorly 
served  and  worse  attended,  and  the  stern  Calvinism 
of  the  Wesleyans  suited  better  the  rather  fierce 
manners  and  habits  of  the  p«pulation. 

German  received  them  quietly  and  modestly, — 
“  wi’  a  deal  o’  discretion  for  such  a  young  un,”  ob- 
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aerved  the  compaaj.  The  responsibilities  which 
this  terrible  break  in  his  life  had  brought  upon  him 
seemed  to  have  turned  him  into  a  man  at  a  stride ; 
and  his  mother  and  sister  accepted  him  as  such  and 
as  the  head  of  the  family  at  once.  Every  one  came 
who  was  asked.  .  Ashford  was  not  popular,  but  to 
have  been  murdered  and  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  evidently  considered  on  the  whole  a 
dignified  and  interesting  if  not  an  honorable  mode 
of  exit  by  his  neighbors. 

The^  discussed  the  deceased,  his  circumstances 
and  his  shortcomings,  in  an  open  way  very  unlike 
our  mealy-mouthed  periphrases;  and  Lydia  and 
Cassie  as  they  came  and  went,  serving  the  com¬ 
pany,  could  not  help  heiiring  comments  which  no 
one  seemed  to  think  could  pain  them,  being,  as  they 
were,  perfectly  true.  Though  in  other  places  the 
truth  of  a  libel  is  only  supposed  to  make  it  worse. 

“  He  could  n’t  keep  off  the  drink  could  n’t  Ash¬ 
ford.  He  mid  ha’  bin  home  safe  enoiich  an  he’d 
come  back  wi’  us,”  said  the  old  miller  Anthony. 

“  He ’d  a  wonderful  long  tongue  to  be  sure,  and 
quarrelled  wi’  a  verv  dem  o’  folk  up  and  down. 
He ’d  had  an  upset  with  Joshua  Stracey  this  dozen 
year  or  more,”  observed  his  neighbor  the  master  of 
the  little  public. 

“  We  shall  hae  a  baddish  time  gettin’  across  the 
Moor,”  said  a  third,  helping  himself  liberally  to  a 
large  supply  of  “  vittles.” 

“  We  ’re  but  poor  soft  creeturs  now-a-<lays,”  an¬ 
swered  the  miller.  “  I ’ve  heerd  tell  how  in  th’  auld 
times  they  used  to  run,  stark  naked  across  the  snow, 
foot-races  for  two  or  three  miles,  wi’  the  bagpipes 
for  to  gi’e  'um  courage.” 

“  Well,  nobody  could  n’t  Chll  Ashford  soft,  nay- 
ther  in  his  temper  nor  in  hisself;  he  were  a  hard 
and  heavy  un  enough,  so  to  speak ;  and  yet  they  say 
as  his  yead  were  cracked  all  one  as  a  chayney  jug,” 
put  in  his  neighbor. 

“  'There  was  wonderful  little  blood  for  to  be  seen,” 
observed  a  farmer ;  “  nothing  would  serve  my  missus 
but  she  mun  go  down  and  see  the  place,  and  she 
have  a  bin  stericky  ever  sin’.” 

“  There  was  a  sight  o’  wimmen  went  down,”  said 
a  cynical  old  bachelor  who  lived  in  the  valley,  “  and 
they ’ve  all  a  bin  stericky  ever  sin’  an  all  tales  be 
true !  I  b’lieve  they  likes  it.  They  ’re  greatish  fools 
is  wimmen  most  times ;  they ’s  mostly  like  a  cow,  as 
is  curis  by  natur’,  and  when  by  reason  o’  it  she ’s 
put  herself  i’  th’  way  o’  harm,  then  they  loses  ther 
yeads.” 

Suddenly  a  tall  miner  arose,  —  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man  with  fine  regular  features,  large  gray 
eyes,  and  soft  light  hair ;  but  bis  cheeks  were  sunken 
and  his  eyes  glittered  with  a  sort  of  far-seeing  look, 
—  the  temperament  which  sees  illuminations  and 
signs,  and  dreams  dreams. 

“  Dear  friends,  shall  we  part  wi’out  seekin’  to  im¬ 
prove  the  occasion  ?  Here  were  a  drunken  man,  — 
one  as  had  lived  wi’out  Go<i  in  the  world,  —  cut  off 
wi’out  a  moment’s  warning  in  the  midst  of  his  sins, 
like  King  Herod,  Acts  12th  chapter  and  23d  verse  ; 
or  like  Aosalom,  2  Samuel  18th  chapter  and  14th 
verse ;  or  like  Sisera,  as  is  told  in  Jitdges ;  and  shall 
we  not  —  ?  ” 

“  I  mun  speak  my  mind,  as  German ’s  nobbut  a 
young  un-,”  said  Farmer  Buxton,  a  good-natured 
giant,  who  stood  six  feet  three  in  his  “  stocking  feet  ” 
and  was  broad  in  proportion,  —  circumstances  which 
add  no  little  weight  to  one’s  arguments.  He  lived 
at  the  farm  close  to  the  little  chapel  below,  and 
therefore  took  it  as  it  were  under  his  protection. 


“  I  dunno  see,  considerin’  German  Ashford  were  a 
good  churchman,  and  alius  come  to  church  (least- 
ways  when  he  went  onywherea),  as  the  Methodees 
has  any  call  to  be  improvin’  on  him,  and  takin’  o’ 
him  up  and  callin’  him  ”  [i.  e.  abusing  him],  *•  when 
he  can’t  stand  up  as ’t  were  for  hissen.  We ’ve  a 
smartish  bit  of  road  to  go,  and ’t  will  be  a  sore  hell 
to  carry  will  iVshford ;  the  days  is  short  and  it’s 
bitter  weather,  and  the  sooner  we  ’re  off  the  better.* 

There  was  a  burr  of  agreement  in  the  company 
and  a  general  move,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  funeral 
procession  had  streamed  from  the  door,  German 
leading  the  way.  The  sudden  stillness  which  fell  on 
the  house  was  almost  startling  after  the  noise  and 
confusion.  Lydia,  <}uite  worn  out,  sat  down  in  the 
great  chair  and  leant  her  head  against  the  chimney ; 
Cassie  was  still  looking  out  of  the  door  to  see  the 
last  of  them. 

“  ‘  Yea,  though  we  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  wc  will  fear  no  evil,’  ”  said  Lydia, 
half  aloud.  “  God  is  more  mercifu’  nor  man,  my 
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darlin’  ”  she  added,  as  Cassie  knelt  ilown  by  her  and 
hid  her  face  on  her  knees,  while  she  kissed  the^irl’s 
head  fondly;  ‘“for  as  the  heavens  are  high  above 
the  earth,  so  is  the  Lord’s  mercy.’  Man  sees  but  a 
little  way  and  b  very  hard,  God ’s  a  deal  more  tender 
than  a  mother  and  he  sees  everything,  —  yea,  we 
will  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord.” 

The  old  woman  who  had  come  in  to  help  now  re¬ 
turned  fiom  watching  the  train  depart  with  extreme 
enjoyment.  “  To  be  sure  it  have  a  been  a  very  fine 
funeral,”  said  she,  “  and  now  we  mun  begin  tor  to 
straighten  things  a  bit.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII.  —  TUB  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE. 


The  next  day  German  received  a  message  from 
the  Squire  to  come  to  him.  He  was  a  little,  wizened 
old  man  with  a  shrewd,  business-like  wayr  of  doing 
things,  and  very  intent  upon  improving  his  projierty, 
—  a  most  unpopular  proceeding  in  those  days  as 
tending  to  raise  rents.  Indeed  he  was  by  no  means 
so  well  liked  as  his  spendthrift  predecessor,  who  had 
“  had  a  pleasant  way  wi’  him  and  a  kind  word  wi’ 
folk,  and  very  open-handed  ”  (with  other  people’s 
property  as  it  turned  out,  but  this 'was  forgotten). 
“  But  this  un  is  so  close-fisted,  and  as  sour  as  a  bit 
o’  stale  oat-cake.”  The  manner  of  doing  a  thing 
signifies  generally  much  more  than  the  matter  in 
public  estimation :  as  far  as  a  man’s  reputation  is 
concerned,  it  is  almost  safer  to  injure  great  interests 
than  to  wound  small  feelings.  And  there  is  that 
amount  of  truth  in  publie  opinion  that  tlie  small 
feelings  turn  up  every  hour  while  the  great  interests 
are  perhaps  years  in  coming. 

German  was  ushered  into  the  fine  old  room  re¬ 
served  for  the  squire  when  he  came  to  collect  his 
rents.  There  was  a  curious  mixture  in  it  of  ancient 
stateliness  (though  his  predecessor  had  hardly  lived 
there)  and  present  thrift.  A  beautiful  panelled 
ceiling,  and  a  carpet  to  match,  only  torn  and  thread¬ 
bare  ;•  three  or  four  chairs  wanting  a  leg  or  otherwise 
maimed,  their  red  dama.sk  covers  hanging  in  tatters 
about  them,  leaned  helplessly  against  the  wall ;  a 
great  settee,  with  the  crest  of  the  family  carved  on 
the  back,  stood  on  one  side  the  fire,  and  two  ru.sh- 
bottomed  chairs  on  the  other.  The  old  man  himself, 
with  one  of  the  last  queues  left  In  England  on  one 
end  of  him,  and  shorts  and  blue  stockings  on  tlie 
other,  was  sitting  before  a  mass  of  papers  at  the 
table.  After  all,  however,  he  was  the  squire,  and 
German  felt  a  certain  “  awe  ”  as  he  entered. 
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tt  Well,  Ashford,”  said  he,  as  the  young  man  came 
in  anil  made  his  “  obedience,”  “  how  did  you  get 
over  the  Lone  Moor  yesterday  with  the  funerid  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  sore  pull  for  you  all.” 

“They  thought  they  shouldn’t  hardly  ha’  got 
through  at  the  Old  Mare’s  Bottom,”  said  the  lad. 

u  And  now,  what ’s  to  be  done  about  you,  my  man  ? 
It’s  a  great  misfortune,  a  very  great  misfortune  in¬ 
deed.  'm  sure  I  feel  it,  —  the  rent  and  the  arrears 
all  gone.  They  say  that  your  father  got  the  back- 
rent  in  his  pocket  too  ?  ^  ^ 

« It  weie  my  sister’s  money,”  said  German  in  a 
low  voice;  “she’d  gived  him  every  penny  she 
had.” 

“  And  quite  right  of  her  too,  but  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  why  did  n’t  he  take  it  to  the  banker’s  ?  Then, 
you  know,  if  .anything  had  happened  to  your  father, 
that  would  have  been  safe.  And  I  can’t  afford  to 
lose  back-rent  and  present  rent,  and  arrears  for 
soughing*  and  all,  I  can  tell  you.”  And  the  old  man 
began  to  walk  irritably  about  the  room.  “  What  do 
you  and  your  mother  intend  to  do  V  ”  he  asked  at 
lit,  as  German  remained  silent 

“  We  should  like  to  keep  on  the  farm,  sir :  we ’ve 
had  it  now,  father  and  son,  this  two  hundred  year, 
they  say.  I  think  we  mid  mak’  a  shift  to  get  on,  if 
so  be  ye ’d  be  patient  with  the  rent.” 

“  But  I  can’t  afford  to  be  patient,”  said  the  old 
man,  fretfully.  “  You ’ve  no  capital  and  no  stock,  I 
bear.  You  ’ll  just  ruin  me  and  the  farm  and  your¬ 
selves  all  together.  It ’s  out  of  the  case,  I  tell  you. 
You  won’t  do  yourselves  a  morsel  of  good ;  the 
sooner  you  go  out  of  the  farm  the  better  for  every¬ 
body.” 

German’s  color  rose ;  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
his  blood  boiling,  “  ’T  other  squire  would  n’t  ha’ 
done  it,”  he  said  to  himself ;  but  there  was  truth,  he 
knew,  in  the  old  man’s  unpalatable  words :  he  could 
not  farm  properly’,  and  it  would  be  starvation  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  pay  the  future  rent,  let  alone  the  past. 

'  The  two  women  sat  waiting  to  learn  their  fate  in 
the  stillness  of  a  house  where  a  death  has  lately  been. 
He  flung  his  bat  angrily  down  on  the  ground  as  he 
entered. 

“  He  wunna  let  us  hae  the  farm,  a’  talked  o’  his 
back-rent.  A  black  curse  be  wi’  him  ;  —  he ’s  a  very 
having  man,”  said  he. 

Neither  Lydia  nor  Cassie  uttered  a  word ;  they 
took  their  doom  in  perfect  silence.  There  was  a 
pathetic  sort  of  leave-taking  in  the  way  they  looked 
round  on  the  old  walls,  and  then  they  tumetl  to  their 
work  again. 

Towards  evening  Cassie,  having  thought  it  over 
and  over  in  her  mind,  felt  indeed  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  a  relief  to  go.  The  intense  isolation  was  al¬ 
most  more  than  she  could  now  bear ;  she  felt  as  if 
she  might  “  hear  something  ”  if  she  were  more  within 
reach  of  the  outer  world. 

“  Shall  thee  mind  very  much  flitting,  Lydia  ?  ” 
said  she  at  last,  suddenly. 

“  I  mind  thee  and  German  being  turned  out  i’  th’ 
cold  world  as  it  were.” 

“  Tlien  dunna  heed  it,  dearie,  for  me ;  I  think  I ’d 
be  best  down  where  there ’s  a  bit  more  moving.” 

And  Lydia’s  view  of  the  matter  altered  entirely 
from  that  moment.  German  indeed  felt  the  change 
much  the  most  of  the  three. 

As  they  sat  at  the  bare  board  that  evening  eating 
the  remains  of  the  funeral  feast,  and  calculating  in 
a  sort  of  family  council  how  little  there  was  left  to 
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them  for  bare  existence  now  that  everything  salable 
had  been  sold,  Lydia  observed,  — 

“  Dostna  think,  German,  that ’t  were  best  done  at 
once  an  we  are  to  go  V  Thee’st  better  leave  the 
sauire  all  and  everythink,  and  get  thee  a  quittance, 
lie  canna  say  aught  an  he  have  it  a’.” 

“  He ’d  a  squoze  blood  out  o’  a  flint,  I  raly  do  be¬ 
lieve,  if  it  could  ha  been  done  anyhow,”  said  German, 
angrily.  “  1  canna  bear  a  leavin’  the  old  walls,  as 
we ’ve  a  held  such  a  many  year  i’  th’  family  ;  but  an 
we  niun  we  mun,”  he  ended,  with  a  touch  of  the  re¬ 
signed  fatalism  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the 
wonderful  “  patience  of  the  poor.” 

“  And  ye  mun  hearken  for  a  cottage,  German,  np 
and  down  i’  th’  town  ”  *  (it  was  the  smallest  possible 
hamlet).  “  Thou  canst  axe  the  squire  for  so  mich. 
Surely  he  ’ll  make  a  bit  o’  a  push  to  gi’e  us  one,  so 
be  he  has  one  empty,  an  he  turns  us  out  here  just  to 
fight  along  for  oursen.  I  heerd  ’um  say  yestenlay  as 
old  Sammy  were  dead ;  niehbe  his  widder  ’ll  be  wish¬ 
ful  to  get  shut  o’  that  place  up  the  steps.” 

“  1  canna  think  what  for  we  havena  heerd  owt  o’ 
yer  uncle,”  said  Lydia ;  “  and  he  as  alius  thowt  so 
much  o’  ye  both.” 

“  They  say  Martha’s  gone  for  to  be  with  him  ;  and 
she ’s  one  as  would  be  sure  set  upo’  kippin’  him  to 
hersen  and  lettin’  nobody  else  hae  speech  nor  busi¬ 
ness  of  him.  I  saw  that  when  I  were  there,”  re¬ 
turned  German. 

'The  next  morning  the  old  squire  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  when  German  called  to  say  they  should  be 
ready  to  go  whenever  convenient.  He  had  not 
expected  so  ready  an  acquiescence.  “  On  ne  peut 
pas  tondre  un  pel6  qui  n’a  pas  de  cheveux,”  how¬ 
ever,  and  his  best  chance  was  for  a  share  of  the  stock 
before  the  inevitable  smash,  —  so  he  took  heart  and 
began  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary. 

German  suffered  a  good  deal :  he  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  for  the  old  place  which  made  it  as  distressing 
for  him  to  leave  it  as  if  the  land  had  been  his  own 
patrimony.  The  day  of  their  moving  came ;  the 
little  cart  stood  before  the  door  which  was  to  do  its 
last  office  for  its  masters  that  day  in  removing  their 
hits  o’  things.  Lydia  was  sitting  on  a  bundle  of  bed¬ 
ding,  —  everything  was  packed  in  the  dismantled 
kitchen,  —  while  Cassie  wandered  round  the  place 
taking  a  last  look  at  all.  The  last  time  !  —  it  has  a 
dreary  sound,  even  when  it  is  a  little-loved  place. 

They  were  waiting  for  German,  who  was  going 
once  more  round  the  farm-buildings,  delivering  up 
the  place  to  the  man  put  in  charge  by  the  squire, 
when  old  Nathan  appeared  at  the  door. 

“  I ’ve  been  so  bad  as  I  could  n’t  get  up  thb  long 
way  afore  now,  and  I  never  thought  as  you ’d  be  off 
so  soon.  I ’m  a’most  glad  yer  aunt  Bessie  ain’t  here 
for  to  see  the  like  o’  this,”  said  he,  looking  grimly 
round.  “  She  never  could  ha’  beared  to  think  ye 
was  turned  adrift ;  it ’s  a  dolesome  thing  to  see  ye 
going  out  o’  this  fashion.  Ye 'd  as  pritty  a  lookout 
as  any  lad  or  lass  i’  th’  county,  one  mid  say,  half  a 
year  agone,”  added  the  old  man  with  a  groan. 
“  Misfortines  is  very  hasty  o’  foot,  and  comes  most 
times  in  swarms  like  bees.” 

“  I ’m  hoping  as  you  ’re  better.  Master  Nathan,” 
observed  Lydia,  rising  from  her  bundles  with  her 
usual  quiet  courteous  greeting,  while  Cassie  set  the 
only  stool  that  was  left  to  sit  on. 

“  Matters  is  mostly  packed  by  now,  but  Cassie  ’ll 
be  fine  and  pleased  for  to  get  ye  a  sup  o’  summat  an 
ye  ’ll  think  well  to  tak’  anything  arter  your  long 
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toil.”  And  she  did  the  honors  of  her  empty  kitchen 
like  a  true  lady.  Some  of  the  best  manners  in 
England  are  to  be  found  among  those  we  call  “  the 
poor.”  After  all,  manners  are  the  expression  of  the 
nature  of  the  man;  and  consideration  for  others, 
quiet  self-possession,  tact  .and  courtesy,  the  essentials 
of  a  gentleman  (which  is  indeed  our  shorthand  ex¬ 
pression  for  these  (qualities  combined),  are  to  be  found 
among  them  often  to  perfection,  particularly  in  the 
country. 

“  We  heertl  as  yer  had  Martha  now  to  live  with 
yer,  uncle,”  said  Cassie. 

“  Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  thowt  on  it ;  she ’s 
coming  next  week  for  to  stop.  She ’s  a  bit  over 
petticklar,  but  she ’s  wonderful  industrious ;  and ’t  is 
so  dull  wi’out  a  woman  for  to  bang  about  and  to 
fend  for  me.  I  want  to  8])eak  to  thee,  Cassie,” 
added  he,  drawing  her  into  the  empty  cheese-room, 
which  looked  drearier  than  ever,  with  its  riches 
swept  away. 

“I  were  hard  on  thee,  child,  t’other  time.  I  dun- 
na  know  as  thou  couldst  ha’  done  less  for  thy  fey- 
ther  but  lend  him  the  money  when  he ’d  all  that 
coil.  Arter  all  he  were  thy  feyther ;  and  so  now 
wilt  thou  come  and  live  wi’  me,  and  be  a  child  to 
me  in  my  old  age,  and  I  will  leave  thee  a’  1  have 
when  I  go? ” 

“  I  wunna  leave  Lyddy,”  said  Cassie,  stoutly. 
“  Thank  ye  kindly  a’  the  same,  uncle.  She  and  1 
is  one.  I  ’ll  not  return  from  following  arter  her ; 
where  she  goes  I  will  go,  and  where  site  dies  I  will 
die,”  said  the  girl  with  a  passion  of  affection  that 
made  her  voice  tremble,  and  her  rich  brown  cheek 
warm  with  color  and  her  eyes  bright  with  tears.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  her,  and  even  the  philosophy 
of  Nathan  the  wise  was  not  proof  against  it. 

“  You ’d  make  a  rare  loving  wife,  my  wench,  you 
would,”  he  said,  admiringly. 

The  poor  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  mur¬ 
mured  something  about  not  being  any  man’s  wife, 
and  then  asked  some  unintelligible  question  about 
Roland. 

“No;  I  hanna  heerd  nowt  about  him  sin’ I  gin 
un  a  recommenil  for  Liverpool.  He  went  off  wi’ 
that  old  raskil  Joshuay  ;  but  thee ’s  better  forget  a’ 
about  his  father’s  son,”  said  the  old  man.  “  Well, 
good  by,  my  lass,  and  ye  ’ll  come  to  me  an  ye  be  in 
f  trouble.  I ’d  ha’  liked  sorely  for  to  ha’e  had  thee 
for  my  own,”  he  added,  clearing  his  throat.  “  Good 
by,  Lyddy.  I  shall  come  and  fee  yer  again  once 
ye  ’re  settled,”  he  called  out  as  he  passed  through 
the  kitchen  once  more.  “  Eh,  dearie  me,  to  be  sure, 
who ’d  ha’  thought  it  ?  It ’s  a  sorry  sight !  ”  repeated 
Nathan,  shaking  his  head  dolefully  as  he  went  out 
at  the  door  again. 

“  What  did  he  come  fpr,'  Cassie,  all  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  ”  said  Lydia,  anxiously,  as  the  girl  came 
slowly  back. 

“  Axe  me  no  questions  and  I  ’ll  tell  thee  no  lies,” 
answered  she,  with  a  Laughing  caress. 

“  He  came  to  axe  thee  go  wi’  him,”  Lydia  went 
on.  “  I  know  he  did,  and  thou  hast  given  it  up  be¬ 
cause  o’  me,  my  darlin’.  Think  on  it  agin.  I  can 
fend  for  German,  and  belike  too  he  may  marry. 
Why  shouldst  thou  fling  away  what ’s  for  thy  good 
wi’  thinkin’  o’  mo  ?  ” 

“  I  was  na’  thinking  o’  thee  one  bit,”  said  Cas¬ 
sie,  gap^Iy  (it  was  the  first  time  Lydia  had  seen  the 
]X)or  girl  smile  for  months).  “  I  were  just  a  thinkin’ 
o’  mysen.  Martha  Savage  ’ud  be  a  sore  un  to 
live  with.  Sure  life ’s  better  nor  house  or  land, 
and ’t  is  life  to  live  wi’  thee  and  German.  Thou 
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shaltna  get  shut  on  me  so,”  she  added,  with  a 
kiss. 

Lydia  shook  her  head  lovingly  at  her,  and  said 
no  more. 

The  little  cart  was  soon  laden ;  the  old  squire  had 
been  substantially  kind  to  them,  had  found  a  .small 
cottage  in  the  valley  below  and  given  them  any 
niture  they  chose  to  take  away,  the  old  cow  and  a 
pig.  The  melancholy  little  party  set  off,  German 
in  front  leading  the  horse,  the  cart  built  up  with 
the  “bits  o’  things  ”  —  which  looks  so  pathetic — of 
an  uprooted  household.  Then  came  Cassie  driving 
the  cow  and  carrying  a  basket  with  her  own  par¬ 
ticular  laying  hen ;  and  lastly,  Lydia,  with  certain 
brittle  articles  which  the  ruts  ma<le  it  impossible  to 
convey  otherwise  in  safety.  It  was  a  dull,  gloomy 
day :  a  thick  mist  almost  blotted  out  the  landscape, 
and  was  nearly  as  wet  as  rain.  Silently  they  turned 
away  from  the  old  pillared  gateway  and  the  old 
gray  house,  which  looked  as  mournfbl  as  if  it  felt 
the  desertion,  and  the  only  sound  heard  was  the 
squeaking  of  the  little  pig  in  a  hamper  at  the  top  of 
the  cart,  which  lamented  its  departure  with  loud 
squeals,  answered  from  the '  farmyard  by  the  cries 
of  the  bereaved  mother  growing  fainter  and  more 
faint  in  the  distance.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
any  of  them  till  they  reached  their  future  home  in 
the  small  scattered  hamlet  below.  It  stood  apart 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  the  space  formed  by  a  little 
(luarry,  out  of  which  the  house  had  been  built.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  steep  terraced  garden  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  high  wall  looking  down,  to  the  green 
croft  in  which  it  was  set.  Before  the  door  grew 
two  or  three  sycamores,  —  the  tree  which  flourishes 
best  in  these  hills,  —  the  tops  of  which  are  mostly 
bare  and  ugly,  while  vegetation  creeps  down  the 
valleys  following  the  course  of  the  streams. 

“  And  thou  ’It  set  slips  o’  things  and  have  a  gai^ 
den,  dearie  ?  ”  said  Lydia,  looking  round.  “  Sure 
’t  is  a  nice  quiet  pleasant  place.” 

The  two  women  got  work  to  do  at  home  from  one 
of  the  small  mills  which  were  beginning  to  take  the 
place  of  the  home-spinning,  and  to  rise  on  even  ob¬ 
scure  “water  privileges”;  and  German  easilv  found 
a  place  as  cowkeeper  to  a  farmer  near,  it  was  a 
peaceful  life.  The  descent  in  dignity  fell  heaviest 
on  poor  German,  the  women  scarcely  felt  it  at  all ; 
they  hardly  dared  to  acknowledge,  even  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  relief  it  was  to  live  under  their  own  roof- 
tree,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid.  Still,  as  time 
went  on,  with  no  tidings  of  Roland,  Cassie’s  heart 
grew  sick  with  a  longing  desire  for  a  word  or  a  sign, 
and  her  cheeks  grew  pale  with  watching  and  wait¬ 
ing  in  vain. 

[To  be  contiDued.] 


SHOOTING  NIAGARA. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  reached  thirty 
years  of  life,  who  cannot  look  back  with  pleasure 
upon  the  time  when  they  first  read  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Carlyle.  To  the  young,  —  to  those  just  entei^ 
ing  upon  life,  which  stretched  before  them  with  its 
vast  expanse,  a  peculiar  charm  was  felt  in  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  writings.  The  gleams  of  humor,  the  snatches 
of  eloquence,  the  passionate  earnestness  of  the 
preacher,  stirred  vague  feelings.  But  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
writings  have  done  even  more  than  this.  He  hiw 
raised  up  a  transcendental  school.  Its  most  promi¬ 
nent  disciples  are  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Ruskin,  jNIr. 
Kingsley,  and  the  author  of  “  Guy  Livingstone.”  Mr. 
Froude’s  Henry  VHI.  would  probably  never  have 
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jxisteJ  had  not  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Cromwell  been  already 
painted.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  views  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  are  taken  straight  from  the  page.s  of  the  de¬ 
nouncer  of  Bentham.  Mr.  Kingsley’s  Hereward  is 
a  Carlyleian  ideal,  whilst  Mr.  Lawrence  marks  the 
decadence  of  Carlyleisin  in  its  worst  and  most  ma¬ 
terial  form.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  certainly  made  his 
mark  upon  the  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  quite 
true  that  his  worsliippers  are  men  of  a  weak  poeti¬ 
cal  kind  of  mind.  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Froude’s 
vague  declamations  about  his  hero,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  political  economy,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  giant  muscles,  the  laws  of  evidence  are  not 
altered,  —  Adam  Smith  is  not  displaced,  and  the 
biccj)s  muscle  is  not  considered  .as  a  proof  of  honor 
and  integrity.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  found  himself  more  and  more  in  direct 
aotaguni.sin  with  the  practice  of  the  day.  Whilst 
he  and  his  followers  have  been  preaching  transcen¬ 
dentalism,  the  world  has  been  acting  more  and  more 
upon  utilitarian  principles.  AVhilst  he  has  been 
advocating  Toryism,  the  world  has  been  accepting 
Liberalism.  The  more  he  and  his  followers  have 
prea(.'hed  idealism,  the  faster  has  an  exactly  opposite 
ichoul  risen. 

And  proportionately  as  these  changes  of  opinion 
have  taken  place,  so  have  Mr.  Carlyle’s  utterances 
become  wilder  and  more  spasmodic.  Each  new 
book  that  he  has  published  has  still  more  and  more 
ihuwn  a  mind  undisciplined,  —  has  revealed  more 
and  more  in  growing  ugliness  the  results  of  unbridled 
license.  Of  late  years  be  has  taken  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  contempt  for  the  great  body  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  has  couched  his  thoughts,  too,  in  a 
jargon  which  reminds  us  more  of  the  language  of 
Browning’s  Spanish  monk  than  of  anybody  el^ :  — 

Blasted  lay  that  rose*acacia 

We  *re  so  proud  of.  Hy,  Zy,  Hlne ! 

!  there  vespers.  Pleuu  gratis. 

A  ve  Virgo!  Qr-r-r  you  swloe  !  ” 

And  “  Gr-r-r  you  swine!”  has  for  the  last  twenty- 
years  been  Mr.  Carlyle’s  burden.  lie  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  in  his  Frederick  the  Great  to  denounce  this 
fair  earth  as  “  a  rotten  dungheap  of  a  world.”  He 
proclaims  in  his  discourses  on  the  negro  question, 
that  there  is  only  one  remedy  for  man,  —  “a  collar 
round  his  neck,  and  a  cartwhip  over  his  back.” 

Knowing  all  this,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  last  utterance  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine, 
“  Shooting  Niagara  :  and  After  1  ”  We  should  have 
been  much  surprised  had  it  been  anything  different 
to  what  it  is.  The  man  who  has  consistently  all  his 
life  admired  the  doctrine  of  Force,  is  not  so  much 
likely  to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  as  to  raise  a  fresh 
scream  at  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  fest  pro¬ 
gressing  to  self-government.  The  man  who  latterly 
seems  only  to  have  felt  any  remorse  when  he  re¬ 
membered  that  white  men  cannot  be  sold  and  treat- 
e<l  like  slaves,  is  not  likely  to  be  touched  by  the 
thought  of  enfranchisement  The  moral  decrepitude 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  later  writings  has  prevented  us  from 
even  hoping  that  any  such  change  could  take  place. 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  latest  utterance  is  nothing  more  than 
an  echo  of  what  he  has  said  twenty  times  before. 
There  are  thoughts  in  his  “  Shooting  Niagara  ” 
which  correspond  nearly  word  for  word  with  others 
in  his  “  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question.”  And 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  there  is  nothing  new. 
The  very  first  sentence  shows  us  that  there  is  a  new 
hero  yet  to  take  his  place  in  the  Carlyleian  Wal- 
halla. 

Mr.  Carlyle  begins  his  paper  with,  —  “  There 


probably  never  was  since  the  Heptarchy  ended,  or 
almost  since  it  began,  so  hugely  cntical  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  England  as  this,  ....  in  which, 
with  no  Norman  invasion  now  ahead,  to  lay  hold  of 
it,  to  bridle  and  regulate  it  for  us,  and  guide  it  into 
higher  and  wider  regions,  the  question  of  utter  death 
or  of  nobler  life  for  the  poor  country  was  so  uncer¬ 
tain.”  Here  is  a  chance  fur  the  Froudes  and  the 
Kingsleys.  William  the  Bastanl,  as  he  called  him¬ 
self,  is  now  to  be  whitewashed.  The  man  who 
plundered  our  fathers,  who  strove  to  his  utmost  to 
extirpate  our  language,  because  he  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  it,  —  the  man  who  made  killing  a  red  deer 
of  greater  importance  than  killing  a  fellow  creature, 
is  to  be  the  new  saint  in  the  English  hagiolog^. 
This,  however,  by  the  way.  It  is  with  the  mam 
question  that  we  are  most  interested.  And  here 
we  are  not  quite  without  some  guidance,  —  whether 
utter  death  or  a  nobler  new  life  is  reserved  for 
England.  'The  trade  of  prophecy  is  rather  danger¬ 
ous.  Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  cannot  object  if  we 
judge  his  present  prophecy  by  his  previous  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  same  line.  We  have  some  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  dismal  vaticinations  which  he  uttered 
seventeen  years  ago  in  his  Latter-Day  Pamphlets. 
Not  one  of  them,  however,  has  come  true.  Anarchy 
has  not  yet  overtaken  us,  and  England  still  pays  her 
dividends.  The  nation  has  gone  on  its  own  way. 
The  remedies  of  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  were 
unregarded,  and  its  prophecies  are  still  unfulfilled. 
We  must  therefore  pardoned  if  we  refuse  to  be 
credulous  both  as  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  prophecies  and 
remedies,  especially  when  we  discover  tnat  they  are 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  which  he  offered  us  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  We  become  weary,  too,  with 
having  the  same  tale  told  us,  especially  when  all 
practice  negatives  its  truth.  Bitter  invectives 
against  “  self-government,”  caustic  homilies  upon 
liberty  of  conscience,  loud  tirades  against  Free-trade 
and  Bentham,  can  now  only  be  looked  upon  as  liter¬ 
ary  curiosities.  The  words  fall  upon  us  meaning 
less.  They  are  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signify 
nothing.  To  read  such  sentences  in  “  Shooting 
Niagara  ”  as  “  the  fool  of  a  world,”  “  the  Almighty 
Maker  has  appointed  the  nigger  to  be  a  servant,” 
‘‘  servantship  must  become  a  contract  of  perma¬ 
nency,”  simply  creates  a  smile.  Our  answer  is  not 
given  by  words,  but  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  The 
world  is  certainly  not  so  fbolish  as  it  was.  Even  in 
the  short  lifetime  of  a  single  man  much  improve¬ 
ment  is  visible.  Much  to  soothe  man’s  sorrow,  much 
to  increase  his  joys,  has  been  wrought  even  within 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  own  memory. 

Since  the  first  Reform  Bill  passed,  England  may 
be  almost  said  to  be  another  and  a  better  land.  We 
are  no  optimists.  We  know  too  well  by  the  very 
condition  of  things  that  life  must  have  its  shadows 
as  well  as  its  sunshine.  Speaking  broadly,  however, 
we  affirm  that  the  condition  of  all  men  has  improved 
during  the  present  half-century.  Justice,  however 
much  it  may  miscarry,  is  administered  more  fairly 
than  ever  it  has  been.  The  hand  of  charity  —  not 
indiscriminate,  but  thoughtful  —  has  never  been  so 
open.  Museums,  reading-rooms,  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  hospitals  have  been  built  for  the  poor. 
Gardens  are  thrown  open  to  the  public.  New 
schools  are  daily  being  opened,  and  lectures  given. 
The  material  requirements  and  pleasures  of  life  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  they  ever  have  been.  The 
poor  are  better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  at  any 
other  period  of  our  English  history.  Science,  too, 
has  wrought  no  less  benefits  than  trade.  The  mid- 
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die  claase*  can  now  take  their  holiday,  and  visit  the 
Continent,  and  the  artisan  by  excursion  trains  can 
leave  the  workshop,  and  see  something  of  his  own 
land.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dark  side  to  all  this. 
Material  wealth  brings  with  it  new  dangers.  The 
workman  may  spend  his  wages  in  drink  and  vice, 
and  the  servant^^rl  deck  herself  out  in  sham  jew¬ 
elry.  But  the  darker  side  is  daily  becoming  less 
dark,  whilst  the  brighter  side  grows  more  bright.  If 
Mr.  Carlyle  will  see  only  the  shadow,  we  cannot 
help  it.  We  ourselves  prefer  to  look  at  the  sub¬ 
stance.  As  for  Mr.  Carlyle’s  remedies,  they  have 
already  been  tried.  There  was  a  day  when  both 
black  and  white  men  were  slaves.  The  experiment, 
however,  of  feudalism  is  over.  No  return  to  it  is 
now  possible.  In  vain  Mr.  Carlyle  may  preach  his 
homilies.  It  is  neither  in  his  nor  in  any  man’s  power 
to  reverse  the  present  order  of  things.  He  might 
have  done  much  good,  but  instead,  he  has  ]>referTed 
to  do  what  little  harm  was  possible.  He  has  made, 
as  we  have  said,  some  mark  on  the  literature  of  the 
day,  but  none  on  the  real  work  of  the  age.  He  has 
sat  still  in  his  study  and  cursed  progress,  whilst  others 
have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  But 
the  fault,  perhaps,  after  all,  lies  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  pe¬ 
culiar  temperament.  He  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  reach  the  Colden  Age.  Because  he  cannot  find 
it  ready  made,  he  will  manufacture  Utopia. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  all  good 
comes  slowly.  Nothing  which  b  done  quickly  is 
worth  much.  It  is  a  long  cry-  to  Loch  Awe.  Be¬ 
cause  man  is  not  suddenly  transformed  into  an 
angel,  we  do  not  despair.  There  is  a  reverse  to  the 
“  Nemo  repent^  ftiit  turpissimus.”  A  man’s  lifetime 
is  but  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Stand  on  the  shore  for  a  moment,  and  you  cannot 
tell  whether  the  waters  gain  or  lose.  We  commit 
the  ta.sk  of  improvement  to  time,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  the  brief  threescore  and  ten  years  of 
man.  And  so  to  the  moral  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  paper, 
we  say  emphatically  this,  —  it  is  better  that  Niagara 
should  plunge  over  the  falls  headlong,  than  that  it 
should  ^  dammed  up  with  artificial  barriers ;  for  in 
the  one  case  it  reaches  its  natural  channel,  but  in 
the  other  it  would  only  burst  its  bounds  and  destroy 
all  within  its  reach. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  NEW  POEMS.* 

It  is  onl^  at  rare  intervals  that  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  reminds  us  with  what  skill  and  grace  he  can 
give  expression  to  subtle  thought  and  feeling  in 
verse.  As  a  poet,  he  has  never  attained  to  a  wide 
popularity,  and  probably  never  will.  And  to  this 
it  IS  to  be  presumed  that  he  is  serenely  indifferent. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
estimate  very  highly  the  value  of  the  popular  favor 
that  is  extended,  with  perfect  impartiality,  both  to 
Tujiper  and  to  Tennyson.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
conciliate  popular  tastes,  and  has  never  deferred  to 
popular  prejudices  and  prepossessions.  He  has  not 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  literary  fashion  in  poetry, 
and  has  been  almost  insensible  to  the  influence  that 
one  or  two  of  his  contemporaries  have  exercised  on 
the  poetiT  of  the  present  dav.  His  writings  possess 
a  strong  individuality  of  their  own ;  they  accurately 
reflect  the  sympathies  of  one  who,  above  all,  rever¬ 
ences  intellectual  beauty  and  greatness.  Mr.  Arnold 
aims  at  being  the  poet  of  thought  and  culture. 
Both  the  subjects  he  treats,  and  the  way  in  which 
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he  treats  them,  are  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  tastes 
of  educated  men,  and  to  few  besides.  His  poetry  is 
not  swept  by  any  gusts  of  passionate  fervor,  such  as 
thrill  the  popuhar  imagination  ;  it  is  calm  and  equa- 
ble,  and  accords  to  a  chaste  and  somewhat  stem 
ideal  of  beauty  in  its  tone  and  style.  All  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  tenderness  and  delicate  feeling  that 
are  breathed  in  some  of  his  shorter  pieces ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  merits  of  his  more  ambitious  pow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  kind  that  will  be  generally  appreciated. 

The  chief  jioem  in  the  present  volume  is  entitled 
“  Empedocles  on  Etna.”  It  was  first  published  some 
years  since,  but,  to  the  regret  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  ad¬ 
mirers,  almost  immediately  withdrawn  from  circu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  he  now  reprints  it 
‘‘  at  the  request  of  a  man  of  genius,  whom  it  had  the 
honor  and  the  gootl  fortune  to  interest,  —  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning.”  The  poem,  however,  needs  no  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  others  to  attract  notice  to  it 
Its  vigor  and  beauty  are  sufliciently  striking  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  poetry  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  sensuous  beauty  of  sweet 
sounds,  or  shallowness  and  obviousness  of  thought 
and  fancy.  It  is  dramatic  in  its  form.  Einjiedocles 
himself  is  the  central  figure.  And  the  vague  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  poet-philasophcr  on  the  great  problems 
of  existence,  and  his  dreamy  reveries  and  niusings 
in  the  endeavor  to  pierce  the  fathomless  mysteries 
of  life,  constitute  the  main  theme  of  the  poem.  In 
contrast  with  Empedocles  is  placed  the  har|>-player 
Callicles,  who  represents  the  light,  joyous  nature 
that  finds  pleasure  in  the  mere  act  ot'  living,  and 
does  not  seek  to  penetrate  what  is  dark  and  hidden ; 
full  of  the  old  heathen  love  of  beauty,  and  imbued 
with  the  sensuous  delight  in  what  is  fresh  and  fair 
for  its  own  sake.  The  snatches  of  song  that  he 
sings  are  full  of  a  straimc  sweetness  that  it  would  be 
ditiicult  to  analyze.  'The  bright  glimpses  of  scenery 
Callicles  gives  are  very  soft  and  exquisite  :  — 

“  The  track  wind!  down  to  the  clear  stream 
To  cross  the  sparkling  shallows  ;  there 
The  cattle  love  to  gather,  on  thefr  waj 
To  the  high  mountain  pastures,  and  to  stay 
Till  the  rough  cow-herds  drive  them  past. 

Knee-deep  in  the  cool  ford  ;  for  H  is  the  last 
Of  all  the  woody,  high,  well-watered  dells 
On  Etna ;  and  the  beam 
Of  noon  is  broken  there  by  chestnut  bdhghs 
Dowd  Its  steep  verdant  sides  ;  the  air 
Is  freshened  by  the  leaping  stream,  which  throws 
Eternal  showers  of  spray  on  the  mossed  roots 
Of  trees,  and  veins  turf,  and  long  dark  shoots 
Of  ivy  plants,  and  fragrant  hanging  bells 
Of  hyacinths,  and  on  late  anemones, 

That  muffle  its  wet  banks  ;  but  glade. 

And  stream,  and  sward,  a^  chestnutotrees, 

End  here  ;  Etna  beyond,  in  the  broad  glare 
Of  the  hot  noon,  without  a  shade, 

Slope  behind  slope,  up  to  the  peak,  lies  bare  | 

The  peak,  round  which  the  white  clouds  play.” 

Mr.  Arnold’s  conception  of  Empedocles  is  full  of 
dramatic  insight,  both  into  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  the  working  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  subtlety  and 
excellence  of  the  conception  by  isolated  extracts. 
It  requires  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  following  stanzas  give  the  key-notes 
to  the  doubts  and  dreams  that  trouble  the  mind 
of  Empedocles :  — 

“  The  ouKprewl  world  to  ipAn 
A  cord  the  gode  hrst  slung, 

And  then  the  soul  of  man 
There,  like  a  mirror,  hung. 

And  bade  the  winds  through  space  impel  the  gustj  toj. 

**  Hither  and  thither  spins 
The  wind-borne  mirroring  sool, 

A  thousand  glimpses  wins. 

And  never  sees  a  whole  ; 

Looks  once,  and  drives  elsewhere,  and  leaves  its  last  employ. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
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••The  Oodi  Ungh  in  their  ileaTn 
to  watch  man  dnibt  and  (har. 

Who  knowt  not  what  to  beliewe 
Sooe  be  aeea  nothing  clear, 

And  dares  stamp  nothing  blae  where  he  Unde  nothing  sure. 

uis  this,  Pansanias,  to? 

And  can  our  souls  not  strive. 

But  with  the  winds  must  go. 

And  hurry  where  they  drive? 

Is  bte  indeed  so  strong,  man’s  strength  indeed  so  poor  ? 

<•1  will  not  judge  that  man, 

Bowbeit,  I  Judged  as  lost. 

Whore  mind  allows  a  plan 
Which  would  degrade  it  most ; 

And  he  treate  doubt  the  best  who  tries  to  see  least  tti.” 

The  minor  poems  contained  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  all  display  Mr.  Arnold’s  characteristic  excel¬ 
lences.  Many  arc  full  of  exquisite  grace  and  ten¬ 
derness.  Those  that  speak  of  his  brother’s  death 
are  full  of  a  delicate  pathos  that  is  only  the  more 
impressive  from  its  unobtrusiveness.  Few  poems 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language  can  equal  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  following  stanzas :  — 

u  Far  on  its  rocky  knoll  descried 
Saint  Michael’s  chapel  cuts  the  sky. 

I  climbed  ;  beneath  me,  bright  and  wide. 

Lay  the  lone  coast  of  Brittany. 

“  Bright  in  the  sunset,  weird  and  still. 

It  lay  beside  the  Atlsmtic  wave. 

At  if  the  wiaard  Merlin’s  will 
Yet  charmed  it  from  bis  forest  grave. 

“  Behind  me  on  their  grassy  sweep, 

Bearded  with  iichen,  scrawled  and  gray. 

The  giant  stones  of  Camac  sleep. 

In  the  mild  evening  of  the  May. 

“  No  priestly,  stem  procession  now 
Streams  through  their  rows  of  pillars  old  ; 

No  victisat  bleed,  no  Druids  bow  ; 

Sheep  make  the  furae-growo  aisles  their  fold. 

“  From  bush  to  bush  the  cuckoo  flies. 

The  orchis  red  gleams  everywhere  ; 

Gold  broom  with  furae  in  blossom  vies, 

,  The  bluebells  perfume  all  the  air. 

“  And  o’er  the  glistening,  lonely  land, 

Kise  up,  all  round,  the  Christian  spires. 

The  church  of  Camac,  by  the  strand. 

Catches  the  westering  sun’s  last  fires 

“  And  there  across  the  watery  way, 
bee,  low  above  the  tide  at  flood. 

The  sickle-sweep  of  Quiberon  bay 
Whose  beach  once  ran  with  loyal  blood  ! 

“  And  beyond  that,  the  Atlantic  wide  !  — 

All  round,  no  soul,  no  boat,  no  hail  ! 

But,  on  the  horizon’s  verge  descried. 

Hangs,  touched  with  light,  one  snowy  sail ! 

“  .\Ii,  where  is  he,  who  sbonld  have  come 
Where  that  far  sail  is  passing  now. 

Past  the  Loire’s  mouth,  and  by  the  foam 
Of  Finlstere’s  unquiet  brow, 

“  Home,  round  into  the  English  wave  ?  — 

He  tarries  where  the  Koek  of  Spain 
Mediterranean  waters  lave ; 

He  enters  not  the  Atlantic  main, 

“  0,  could  he  once  have  reached  this  air 
Freshened  by  plunging  tides,  by  showers ! 

Have  Mt  this  breath  be  loved,  of  hir 
Cool  northern  fields,  and  grass,  and  flowera  ’ 

“  He  longed  for  it,  —  pressed  on  !  —  In  vain. 

At  the  Straits  failed  that  spirit  brave. 

The  South  was  parent  of  his  pain. 

The  South  is  mistress  of  his  grave.” 

One  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  chief  merits  as  a  poet  con¬ 
sists  in  the  perfect  command  of  language  that  he 
possesses.  Uis  style  is  very  bright  and  chaste,  and 
always  keen  and  incisive.  Each  of  the  detached 
poems  conveys  some  well-defined  thought  in  eloquent 
and  melodious  words.  The  ideas  are  generally  t^esh 
and  original,  and  are  always  aptly  e.xpressed.  It  is 
thus  that  he  muses  on  early  death  and  fame :  — 

**  For  him  who  muat  zee  many  yean, 

I  praise  the  life  which  slips  away 


Out  of  the  light  and  mutsly ;  which  avoids 
Fame,  and  tier  leas  lUr  followers,  envy,  strife. 

Stupid  detraction.  Jealousy,  cabal. 

Insincere  praises  ;  which  descends 
The  quiet  mossy  track  to  age. 

”  But,  when  immature  death 
Beckons  too  early  the  guest 
From  the  half-tried  banquet  of  life. 

Young,  in  the  bloom  of  his  days ; 

Leaves  no  leisure  to  press. 

Slow  and  surely,  the  sweets 
Of  a  tranquil  life  in  the  shade  , 

Fuller  for  him  be  the  boura 
Give  him  emotion,  though  pain ! 

Let  him  live,  let  him  feel ;  I  hav*  lived  ! 

Heap  up  his  momenta  with  life. 

Triple  bis  pulses  with  fame !  ” 

There  ia  one  characteristic  of  Mr  Arnold’s  poetry 
that  is  a  mark  of  all  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  not  only  imaginative  in  itself,  but  it  tends  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  in  others.  It  is  full  of 
suggestiveness.  To  thoroughly  enjoy  his  poetry  it 
is  necessary  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  should  co¬ 
operate  and  work  in  unison  with  that  of  the  writer. 
His  words  have  the  magic  of  opening  up  a  vista  of 
thought.  The  {x>em  proves  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  associations.  In  poetry  of  this  kind  much  of  the 
effect  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  certain  intel¬ 
lectual  sympathy  between  writer  and  reader.  If 
this  is  absent  the  language  remains  nearly  barren 
of  significance.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
this  intellectual  law  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  poems  re¬ 
main  uninteresting  to  many.  Only  those  who  have 
something  in  common  can  properly  appreciate  one 
another.  Mr.  Arnold  has  lately  assumed,  in  some 
degree,  the  position  of  a  prophet  vigorously  de¬ 
nouncing  all  that  he  holds  evil,  and  as  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  clamoring  for  what  he  holds  to  be  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  And  wicked  scof¬ 
fers  have  ventured  to  sneer  at  the  “  elegant  Jere¬ 
miah”  in  response  to  his  exertions.  Does  he,  in 
the  following  pithy  and  spirited  verses,  give  his 
own  estimate  of  his  position,  and  his  resolutiop  as 
to  his  future  course  of  action  V  — 

”  Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed. 

Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said  ’ 

Vain  the  onset !  ali  stands  fast ; 

Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 

“  Let  the  long  contention  cease  ! 

Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will ' 

Thou  art  tired  ;  best  be  still ! 

'*  They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee  ; 

Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  passed. 

Hotly  charged,  —  and  broke  at  last. 

“  Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb ' 

Let  the  victors,  when  they  come. 

When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 

Find  thy  body  by  the  waU.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the 
library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  —  viz.  the  original 
copy  of  the  “  Sealed  Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 
which  has  long  been  missing. 

The  Court  Journal  says :  “  It  is  presumed  the 
gieat  favor  the  recently  published  ‘  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  ’  has  met  with  will  be  the  cause  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  ‘  History  of  Balmoral  ’  by  the  Prince. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  suflSciently 
learned  to  cause  a  regret  that  it  should  be  lost  to 
the  world  in  general.” 

A  COMMITTEE  of  fifty-six  persons,  including  such 
distinguished  names  as  Guizot,  Chasseloup-Laubat, 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Henri  Martin,  and  Michel  Che- 
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valier,  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  new  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  route  to  be  pursued  is  one  discovered  by  a 
French  hydrographer,  M.  Gustave  Lambert,  and 
has  not  yet  l^n  tried  by  previous  explorers.  A 
subscription  has  been  opened  for  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  expedition,  which  are  estimated  at  600,000 
francs  at  least,  and  it  is  announced  that  if  the  total 
of  the  sums  collected  by  the.  committee  does  not 
reach  that  amount  by  the  end  of  next  July,  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  returned  in  full.  It  is  added  that 
the  Emperor  has  given  his  entire  approval  to  the 
project. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London’  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  says :  “  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is 
now  37  years  old,  and  so  great  is  the  respect  at¬ 
tached  by  the  public  to  its  talented  criticisms,  th.at 
no  man  can  pretend  to  a  la.sting  reputation  or  celeb¬ 
rity  unless  his  name  has  appeared  in  its  columns. 
It  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  livre  d'or  of  all  con¬ 
temporary  celebrities.” 

“  Mn.  SoTHERN,”  says  a  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  London  papers,  “  recently  received  an  ovation 
such  as  the  fastidious  Parisian  public  seldom  bestows 
on  any  artist.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  was  on 
that  evening  present  at  the  performance  of  Lord 
Dundreary,  and  that  his  Majesty's  eiforts  not  to 
laugh  too  loud  or  too  much  were  enough  to  set  the 
whole  house  in  a  roar.  The  Empress  was  there 
also,  and  apfieared  very  much  amused.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  she  was  quite  able  to  understand 
fully  the  jests,  jokes,  and  the  “  wa-wa-what  ”  of  my 
lord.  That  she  experienced  some  difliculty  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  chain  of  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Sothern  was 
evident,  inasmuch  as  her  Majesty  kept  consulting  the 
French  libretto,  which  contains  an  analysis  of  every 
scene  and  act  of  ‘  Our  American  Cousin.’  ” 

Some  information  touching  the  Shakespeares  of 
Rowington,  —  a  branch  of  the  family  rendered  illus¬ 
trious  by  the  great  man  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  —  is 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
on  the  authority  of  certain  documents  recently  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber.  Rowington  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire, 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  due  north  from  Stratford  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Shakespeares  of 
the  former  place  were  related  to  those  of  the  latter, 
though  whether  nearly  or  distantly  is  a  moot  ques¬ 
tion.  The  documents  printed  by  Notes  and  Queries 
unfold  a  rather  interesting  story  of  family  feuds; 
but  they  throw  no  actual  light  on  the  ancestry  or 
position  of  our  great  dramatist.  They  bear  date 
1618  ^two  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet),  and 
the  principal  person  concerned  is  a  William  Shake¬ 
speare.  Mr.  George  Knight  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
papers,  the  substance  of  which  is  communicated  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  John  Bruce. 

The  Sport  gives  some  curious  details  as  regards 
a  new  sort  of  amusement  lately  set  in  fa.shion  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  highest  circles  in  Paris. 
This  new  kind  of  recreation  consists  in  what  is 
called  locomotion  by  velocipede.  “From  nine  to 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,”  writes  the  Sport,  “  the  space 
around  the  Cascade  in  the  Bois  the  Boulogne  is 
crowded  by  amateurs  and  spectators  of  these  races. 
Among  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  competitors 
are  Prince  Joachim  Murat,  Prince  de  Sagan,  Mr. 
Blount,  Count  Onesimo  Aguado,  Count  George 
d’Org^val,  Count  de  Saint-Sauveur,  and  several 
others.  Many  of  these  have  become  so  expert  as  to 
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go  fifteen  miles  an  hour  without  the  least  fatigue. 
Some  grand  races  will  be  organized  during  next 
autumn,  the  course  to  be  gone  over  extending 
from  the  Rond-Point  of  the  Champs  EIvsees  to 
Saint-Cloud.  Several  trials  have  already  been 
made,  and  the  distance  has  been  accomplished  in 
thirteen  minutes.  Considerable  bets  were  made  on 
these  occasions.  These  gentlemen  are  about  to 
form  a  Velocipede  Club,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  this 
new  sport.” 


August  Boeckh,  the  veteran  classical  philolo¬ 
gist  and  archffiologist,  the  Public  Orator  of  Berlin 
University,  and  a  man  of  great  mark  in  the  learned 
world,  died  lately  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

August  Boeckh  was  ^rn  at  Karlsruhe,  on  tiie 
24th  of  November,  1 785.  ,  He  first  studied  theolo¬ 
gy  at  Halle,  but  was  induced  by  Friedrich  August 
Wolff  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  philology. 
In  the  year  1806  he  became  teacher  at  the  Grey 
Convent  at  Berlin,  and  in  1807  Professor  at  Heidel¬ 
berg.  In  1809  he  followed  an  honorable  summons 
to  Kdnigsberg  as  professor  of  ancient  literature  and 
eloquence.  In  1811  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  newly-founded  University  of  Berlin,  since  which 
time  he  uninterruptedly  remained  a  citizen  of  the 
Prussian  capital.  His  numerous  sterling  works  will 
secure  to  Boeckh  a  lasting  name  in  German  science. 
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O  i.ovE  !  the  dearest  theme  of  all. 

The  oldest  of  the  world’s  old  stories. 

No  fairer  fkte  can  e’er  befall 
A  poet  than  to  sing  thy  glories. 

And,  as  Anacreon  confest. 

In  verses  full  of  power  and  p<assion. 

His  lyre  would  always  praise  love  best. 

The  world  has  followed  in  the  fashion. 


Old  Horace,  in  the  classic  days,  s 
Sang  sweetest  of  Love’s  fatal  arrow ; 
Catullus  wrote  an  ode  in  praise 

Of  Lesbia,  and  her  pretty  sparrow ; 
Beranger  sang  of  his  Lisette  ; 

And  Bums  to  Mary  brimmed  the  chalice ; 
Tliere ’s  Beatrice,  —  Dante’s  pet : 

The  Laureate’s  Adeline,  and  Alice. 

And  still  to  love  the  lyre  is  strung. 

Still  Eros  rules  our  modern  measures ; 
There ’s  not  a  maiden’s  name  unsung. 

No  phase  of  Love’s  eternal  pleasures. 

Love  beckons  in  the  painter’s  dream. 

Makes  music  In  the  poet’s  metre. 

O’er  youth  and  age  he  rules  supreme : 

Can  any  other  sway  be  sweeter  ? 

And  still  the  songs  of  all  the  world 
Shall  celebrate  Love’s  endless  blisses  * 

While  on  a  neck  a  tress  is  curled. 

And  while  a  red  lip  pouts  for  kisses. 

In  verse,  by  any  poet  planned. 

The  praise  of  Love  the  sweetest  line  is. 
Until  Fate  takes  the  pen  in  hand. 

And  on  the  page  of  life  writes  “  Finis.” 

H.  Savile  Clarke. 
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